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For the Companion, 
AMINA. | 

The French market at New Orleans has always 
been a favorite resort of mine in the hot midsum- | 
mer morning. There are some of its nooks which 
remind me of Ostade’s realistic pictures; but | 
there are too many nationalities assembled in 
that motley crowd to give any special tone to 
the moving panorama. | 

The sombrero of the Spaniard jostles the pig- 
tail of the “heathen Chinee;’’ the Turk and Rus- 
sian move on side by side: while a clatter of 
every known language under the sun deafens | 
you by their contrasting tones. A thousand 
quaint pictures, glowing with light and color, 
start into life on every side, and disappear to 
give place to others, some radiant and joyous as 
the sun which bathes 
them, others sombre 
and sad enough. 

There is one portion 
of the market which 
has a special charm 
for me. It is where 
the stalls are kept by 
the old French creoles 
of Lonisiana,—princi- 
pally women. The 
motley throng pass 
through their ranks, 
but there they sit, a 
leaf from the half-for- 
gotten past. 

You them in 
costumes which were 
worn by their grand- 
mothers; gaudy ma- 
dras turbans on their 
heads, immense gold 
hoops in their ears, 
and not unfrequently 
you hear the clatter 
of ‘‘sabots.”’ 

These old 
women use obsolete 
words and idioms 
which take you back 
to the old Acadian 
days. You eat at their 
stalls the ‘‘cala tout 
chaud,”’ and the 
“Marchepain’” which 


| 
| 


see 


market- 


your. great - grand- 
mothers thought delicious, and you drink sneh 
“eafe noir’ (black coffee) as no American cook | 


can put before you. Whilst they chatter, you | 
can shut your eyes, and fancy yourself back to | 
the early colonial days, when New Orleans was a | 
village, struggling for existence. 

There are many of these brown-faced, shrewd 
old market-women, with whom I have chatted at 
intervals for several years, until quite a friend- 
ship is established between us. They do not | 
know that lam a “creole Americaine,”’ or it is 
probable they would not be so free of speech. 

One in particular, Mere Goula, a sprightly old 
woman with sharp black eyes, and a decided | 
mustache, is my authority on all disputed ques- 
tions of creole antiquities; but I am sorry to say 
she always dates back to the time—‘‘before those 
miserable Americans filled the town.’’ She 
thinks they are the cause of all existing evils. 

“Look you, my little madame,” she cries out 
in her sharp, shrill voice. “‘they call it coffee they | 
give you at Brabant’s stall, over there. Coffee— 
bah! chicory and roast beans and burned sugar 
make that black ‘salopris.’ That big American, 
he swigs, and he says, ‘So nice, and so cheap!’ 
And he brings his friends, and they drink, and 
drink, and they say, ‘Behold, fine coffee for you!’ | 
Ah, madame! the Americans have made the city 
big and noisy, but the same New Orleans it used | 
to be in my youth, ah, never! never!”’ 

Considering that Mere Goula has passed her 
sixtieth year, I thought it probable that the city 
was not likely to return to the quietude of an 
early day. 

“Ah! the good Lord seemed to be on our side | 
when these foreign people first poured in. Did 
you say that isn’t good celery, monsieur?”’ to a 
customer. 

“Ah, mon Dieu!’ throwing out appealing 
hands to the people around, ‘‘this good monsieur | 
who wears spectacles, and who cannot see an 
inch before his eyes. says that my beantiful 
white celery is not good. 





‘ 





’ 


| at Mere Goula’s prejudiced version. 


| dear at that. 


“Look at it close, monsieur,’ 
his nose; 


clapping it under 
“see how blanched, how firm. Ah, it 
is a bouquet!” 


The ‘‘good monsieur,’* a small, timid, specta- 


cled man, thus dragged into notice, threw down | 


the money for the celery and hurried off. 

“Aha!” said Mere Goula, with a chuckle, “he 
wanted to get it for nothing. Yes, madame,’’ 
returning easily to the interrupted subject, 
bon Dieu seemed to be on our side. There w 
the ‘blue sun’—but madame has heard all abo 
that?” 

Of course I had heard of the phenomena which 





AMINA. 


preceded the cholera of 1832, but I wanted to 
hear Mere Goula’s version, and I wanted, more- 
over, to understand how the “blue sun’ was ex- 
pected to affect the strangers in the land, and not 
the creoles themselves. 

“Tt was pale, pale, that sun, and yet there was 
no cloud at all. It was as if the sun had been 
dipped in pale indigo-water. At noon it was 
deeper blue, and you could look at it with your 
eyes, without winking, and even the shadows of 
the trees were blue. As it went down, you could 
see dark blue specks all over it. 


“It was the breath of the cholera, my good | 


madame, and the strangers that had poured in 
died like sheep afterwards. It was as if it said, 
‘You shall not stay here.’ ”’ 

“I didn’t know that the cholera only attacked 
the Americans,”’ I said, much disposed to laugh 
“IT thought 
it was just as fatal amongst the creole popula- 
tion.”’ 


‘Tree price for my vegetales? Me, me, Mere 
Goula, who out of her good heart loses de money 
efery day becayse her customers must be satisfy. 

“Ah, youjmtf hurted me, madame! Tak it, tak 









air, which quickly turned into a vicious 
as the woman disappeared in the crowd. 
‘Always so, always 


answered quite satisfactorily, [ hastened to con- 
tinue the conversation. 

“We ought to see how useful they are to us. 
They buy your produce, they build up your city, 
they pay the highest prices for everything.”’ 

She made a scornful sniff, gave another 
sharp glance, and tried to turn the conversation, 
“Ala! behold Amina,” she cried, joyfully. 


me 


I turned, and saw a 








0,’ she eried. ‘The —— girl about sixteen, 
Americans find fault SSoe — perhaps. less, ap- 
with our wares, and x i 2 proaching the stall. 
| they talk, and = scold, a Her eyes were so 
i bright, her smiling 

mouth revealed such 








and chaffer over half a sou. Who 
beat us down in the old days?” 

This sounded ludicrous to me, as I 
happened to know that there are no 
shrewder buyers than the French 
creole population of New Orleans, 
nor any who will wrangle longer in 
the market over the difference of a 
cent or two. But there was no use to 
| discuss the question with a prejudiced old wo- 

man, whose spectacles when turned upon the 

Americans, only reflected yellow lights. I turned 

the conversation back to the interrupted sub- 

ject. 

| “Yes, yes, it was so. After the blue sun, and 
| the cholera the very year after, the stars from 
| heaven feli down to the earth. I saw them, 
| madame, myself, falling like hail, till the air was 
a sea of fire. It had never happened before the 
strangers came, and it seemed to say, “The sun 
and the air have tried to drive you off, and now 
behold us.’ ”’ 

It would have been useless to have told this 
one-idead woman that the meteoric shower of 
1833 was not confined to Louisiana, for she would 
not have believed me. I only said that I had 
never heard that any one was injured by it. 

“Madame is laughing, but it was a sign. 
Doesn’t madame know that signs do not hurt; 
for they are the messages God sends to warn peo- 








dazzling white teeth, 
and there was sucha 
glow of light and color 
that I 
tually stared with sur- 


about her, ne 
prise at this vision of 
youth. 

Her black hair was 
smoothly braided un 
der a square of white 
muslin, She wore the 
f 
the other creole wom- 
und the 
kerchief on her breast, 


large gold hoops o 


en, erossed 
but the costume which 
looked only quaint on 
the stout or shrivelled 
old stall 
this graceful 
took new lines of pict- 


women, on 











form 


uresque beanty. 
“Ah, it 
see you, Amina;”’ and 


is good to 
Mere Goula embraced 
the girl, 
shrewd 


her sharp, 
eyes having 
actually a loving look 
in them. ‘See, here 
Pile it up, and empty 
You have been so long away this 


is 2 corner for your fruit. 
the basket, 
time.” 

“Ah, Biloxi isn’t at your door,”’ the girl said, 
laughing, “and I sell my fruit just there in my 
garden. Besides, Aunt Lise is sick all the time. 
It’s hardly worth while to pack fruit all this dis 
tance; but Thad it in my heart that I must see 
my good friends to-day.”’ 

She looked around with a tender smile on the 
old wrinkled faces around her. She had been 
embraced by at least ten of the women, and they 
were gazing at her with as much pride and 
pleasure as if she was their own child. 

“But why, dear, did you want to see us to-day 
particularly?” Mere Goula asked. ‘Is there 
anything your old friends here can do for you?” 

“It is the tenth of July,” 
voice. 

“Ah, true! true! It is the tenth of July—Marie 
—Laure,’’—raising her voice,—‘Jeannette! Elise! 
Doris! do you hear? it is the tenth of July!” 

The women crowded around Amina, pressing 
her in their arms and kissing her rosy cheeks. 
| “It is a joyful day—a blessed day, and may 
| God bless each to you more and more, dear 
‘“May the holy 
| Virgin and all the saints keep you from evil, and 
| guard you as they did that day.” 
| There were tears in all those hard eyes. 


she said in a low 





| child!’ sounded on every side. 


As 


“Ah, never! never! Some died, of course; | ple of the evil that is coming. Some time after|for Mere Goula, she actually sobbed aloud, 
death comes to all. Aha!’ with swift transition | that, the yellow fever came, and the strangers | Amina was drawn by one of her friends to a dis- 


from her voluble French to most execrable Eng- 


| lish—‘‘behold de Madame Forbes, as beautiful as 
|de rose. 


Ah, the ‘charmante’ vegetales I has 
keep for her dinner to-day!”’ 

The “beautiful as de rose’’ customer was a 
stout, red-faced, vulgar-looking woman, whom I 
knew at the first glance to be the keeper of some 
inferior boarding-house. 

‘Behold de soupes,”’ 
soup vegetables. 
and it is to be found not in de market but here. 

Mrs. Forbes gave a sniff of derision, and snarled, 
“Twenty fiddlesticks! I'll give you ten, and it’s 
Look you, Madam Goula, how do 
you reckon I'm goin’ to make a livin’ out of a 
cheap boarding-house and pay three prices for 
vegetables? No, ma’am; I know where I can 
get ’em cheap, and good, too!”’ 

Throwing out her arms in protest, the old 
woman screeched out,— 


holding up a bunch of 


” 


“Only twenty cent for all dis, | 


| died so fast that you would have thought not one 
was left. 

‘Do we die of yellow fever, here? No, no! It 
is our country, and the fever of the country can- 
|not hurt us. But it sweeps them off year after 

year, and when one drops, ten spring into his 
place. They are a stubborn race, the Ameri- 
cans.” 
“Better make the best of them, Mere Goula,”’ I 
said, langhing. ‘They are a stubborn race, and 
| if they can have their own way in New Orleans, 
they'll conquer the yellow fever in time, and 
drive it back to its native swamps.” 
A quick, suspicious glance from her sharp 
black eyes. 
| “Madame is a creole of Louisiana?” interroga- 
tively. 
“Certainly, quite as much as vou are.” 





I knew the next question would be, was Ta full- | 


blooded French creole, and as that conld not be 


tant stall, and my curiosity at this strange scene 
could no longer be restrained. 

“You all seem to be very much affected. 
the young girl's birthday?” 

“Pardon, madame; no, it is not Amina’s birth- 
day, but it is the day that she was given to us. 
I will tell you the story. Amina is the child of 
the good God, for we do not know her parents, 
and He sent her to us. 

“There are eight or ten of us here who used to 
| live at Pass Christian. We were 
| wives, and our life was rongh and hard. 

“One July evening, fifteen years ago, when 
the yellow fever was raging in the city and every- 
where in the country, too, one of our men saw a 
sloop out at sea, and she acted so strangely, beat- 
ing about like a crazy ship, that he and several 
others got out a boat and followed her. 

“They did not return that night, but early next 
morning, the first thing we saw was the sloop, 


Is it 





fishermen’s 





18 


all sails set, making: fpr-the landing. We -an 
down, and we saw no strangers, only our own 
men on board lookings gery gvave-’ As soon ‘as 
they anchofe< the wessek they came on shore 
and Pierre, ‘my husband, walks right up to me. 
“*PThat isa pest-ship,’ he said. “The captain 
and all the crew are dead with yellow fever. 
They are the color of gold, so I suppose it’s the 
fever. We are going to dig graves forthem now; 
but there’s a woman there too, Irma, lying dead 
in the cabin. You and the women ought to see 
to her; but it’s a horrible sight, and perhaps 
you'd better not go. Such astench, and the dead 
bodies lying everywhere; as if any of us would 
have let the men touch a poor dead woman! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| and on corn bread alone he has been subsisting 
| during the entire term. 
|. He has worked and earned five dollars since he 
l‘has been here, and on this and the seven he had 
| left, after paying his college fees, twelve dollars 
in all, he has lived. 
During all this time no one has known how he 
| subsisted, and the only remarkable thing that has 
been noticed about him is, that he is one of the 
brightest students in the class. 
| His condition wou:d not have been found out 
had it not been that a gentleman rented a room 
j} in the same building in which the student’s was 
| located, and, by making his acquaintance, ascer- 
| tained how he had been living. 


No living thing stirred, either in the dim | 
grounds before him, or in the street behind him. 
He found a shady path between rows of pine- 
trees, and glided towards the house. 

There was a barn to pass, and he crept very 
cautiously around that. Then there was the | 
house, casting its huge shadow over the trees, | 
and shrubbery, and bits of grass plot on the side | 
where the library window was. 

Bent stopped by a trellis to watch a minute. 
There was the window, dimly visiblein the gloom. 
Twenty paces, and he could reach it, open a 
blind, and fling the medal through the break in 
the pane made by his companions the night be- | 
fore. 


JAN. 15, 1880, 
Luke looked at him in silent disgust for a mo- 
ment, then said,— 
“You talk like afool, Bent Barry! Iwas never 


| so disapp’inted in a feller in my life. I thought 


you had more sense—say nothing "bout more 
pluck. Didn't you, Seth?’ 

“Don't quarrel, boys!’’ said Seth. 
foolishest thing we can do now. 


“That's the 
3ent got upset 


| by the medal; that’s what makes him so kind o’ 


shaky.’’ 

“He talks about a way out of the scrape!’ 
Luke went on. “I don’t see that we're in any 
scrape. Of course we knew it would be found 
out sometime that the house had had visitors. 


“Of course, there was no fear of infection for | 
us, we were too accustomed to yellow fever; but, | 


+o 
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| We was prepared for that. Now what else is 
He stepped stealthily forward, and crossed a| there? If old Jason knew ye to-night, that may 
little belt of moonlight between the end of the| be a clew to you, but ve mus’n't let it be a clew 


madame, even now, sometimes, I ery out in my 
sleep, dreaming of the horrible sights on that 
sloop. 

“The woman—I think she was a lady—her 
hands were so small, and her nightdress so fine, 
was lying easily on one side. Had it not been 
for the awful color of her skin, you would have 
thought her asleep. She had evidently not been 
dead more than twenty-four 
hours, and the sheet was clutched 
by the dead hand under the chin, 

‘*We tried to pull the 
away, and fancy our 
feelings, madame, 
when we heard the 
feeble wail of a baby 
under the 


sheet 


clothes. 
‘Ah,’ we eried, as we 
took up the poor lit- 
tle starved waif—for 
we were all mothers, 
madame. 

“Ves, it was Ami- 
na; that was the name 
written on her gar- 
ments. Weall nursed 
her by turns. She 


ke our 


was to us | 
own, and it is fifteen 
years to-day since 
that baby of a week old came to 
our rms and shared our little store.” 

“Could you find out nothing about 
the vessel or the passengers?” 
“Nothing. 


per, and the story was advertised, 


It was named the Ves- 


but to this day we do not know 
where she sailed from, or anything 
There , 
were papers and letters in the cabin, 
but not one of us could read, The 


about her. It is a mystery, 


next day our men started to take the sloop, just 
as it was, to the authorities at New Orleans; but 
a terrible hurricane came up, and it was wrecked 
on the coast. One of the men, too, was drowned. 

“Amina stayed with us until we came back to 
the city, and then she remained with Lise, and is 
a daughter to her. Such an orehard as she has! 
such fruit! and she sells every one of them, and 
does more work than any woman. She is laying 
up money, Amina is. Ah, here she comes. 

“My blessed child, what are you thinking of? 
Here are market hours over, and your have not 
emptied your basket of fruit. You will not sell 
one.”’ 

‘Perhaps I don’t mean to sell one, mere,”’ said 
the cheery young voice. ‘Perhaps I brought 
them as a treat for my good friends.” 

As she spoke, she emptied the contents of the 
basket on a large table which stood near. 

*“T conld not bring figs so far, and melons were 
too heavy,” she continued; ‘but here is the best 
Thave, dear friends, all that your poor Amina, 
who owes you more than life, can give you.” 

I stole away and left them to their joyful feast 
where no stranger should intrude. I wondered 
to myself how many there wereinthe world who 
win the right to a feast of such savor as these 
hard-handed daughters of toil enjoyed that day 

The grateful girl, with her brimming eves and 
trembling hands as she spread her treasure be- 
fore them, and the rough faces softened by affec- 
tion, made a picture in my memory which will 
never fade 

It seemed right and just to me that these 
women of scanty pleasures and few hopes should 
find the sublime enjoyment of their lives in res- 
cuing and fostering some jetsam, which but for 
them would have gone forth to death, or to mis- 
ery worse than death. M. RB. W. 

«eo 

Tue PLucky Srupent.—The Keokuk Constitu- 
tion tells the following anecdote of a student who 
has grit enough to make a first-class physician: 

At the commencement of the present term of 
the medical college, a young student from the 
West started for Keokuk to attend Arriving at 
Albia he found his means would not be sufficient, 
and he walked the rest of the way to this city. 

He paid in full for his tuition, and then had 
just seven dollars left. Three of these were laid 
out for a quarter's rent for a room, in which was 
nothing but his books. No bucket, no stove, no 
furniture, no bed, not even a blanket, and only 
four dollars to live on. 

Ip a month or so he procured a blanket, and 
considered himself fortunate. His money was 
laid out in corn meal, and twice a week he would 
go down by the pork houses and make up a lot 
of corn bread, bake it, and bring it to his reom, 







SURPRISED, 


THE SILVER MEDAL. 
| By J. T. Trowbridge. 

IN NINE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IIL. 
sent did not go immediately home. For an 
hour or two he wandered about in great distress 
of mind, furious at himself for the part he had 
| plaved in the robbery, and wondering what he 
should do with the 
medal. More than 
once he 7k it out 
at it as he 
ck or a log 
tary woods. 










and look 
satona 
in the s¢ 
wumane erer- 
escuing from 
gy Benton 


h what feelings 
of disgust he read his 
own name there! 
How strange it all 
seemed — that John 
Harrison should ever 
have saved his life! 
that he should have 
helped to steal the 
medal awarded for 
that heroic deed; and 
that he shouid now 
v have it in his posses- 
sion! 

He could not think 
of any act of meanness or in- 
gratitude worse than that. If 
he had not meant to steal the 
medal, he had been willing to 
despoil his benefactor of other things. 

“The idea of their hammering it out 
and selling it for old silver!’ he ex- 
claimed, indignantly. ‘‘What sort of 
' people are they? And tothink it is for them that 
I've given up everything else, and made such a 
fool of myself!” 

Bent was not altogether without heart or con- 
science, as some folks had good reason to think. 
And now his nature was stirred to its very depths. 

At last he made up his mind what he would do 
with the medal. John Harrison must have it 
again; and after questioning anxiously in his 
mind how to get it to him, and considering all the 
dangers and difficulties in the case, Bent said,— 

“Tl go and drop it in through the broken win- 
dow, where some of the family will find it when 
they get home.”’ 

That was decided upon. Then what next? 

‘After that,’”’ he reflected, “the best thing I 
ean do is to go and put myself at the bottom of 
the pond again, where John Harrison won't find 
me! LTwish he had never found me! Then this 
thing couldn't have happened. I was a better 
boy then than I've ever been since.”’ 

Yes, he would either drown himself or run 
away; for, in his present low state of spirits, he 
felt sure that his share in the robbery would be 
found out. Even if it should not be, he knew he 
must live in constant fear lest it might; and in 
his intense disgust with his associates and him- 
self, what comfort could life be to him where he 
was? 

But boys do not drown themselves, often as 
they wish themselves out of the world. And the 
running away remained a vague intent in Bent’s 
mind, He felt better after he had resolved what 
to do with the medal, and went home to a late 
dinner. 

He walked by both the front and rear of the 
Harrison place that afternoon, and saw the blinds 
of the house closed, and old Jason at work in the 
garden as if nothing had happened. 

“He don’t suspect anything yet,’ Bent said to 
himself, “and the folks haven't got home. I'd 
give the world if it was back in the house there, 
where Luke found it,—if everything was back 
there!"’ 

It was misery to think that the great wrong 
which had been done could not be undone. He 
tried to forget that, and think only of the one act 
of reparation now in his power. 

3ut no rest to his mind was possible as long as 
the medal remained in his pocket. He was 
afraid to approach the house by day, and he 
longed for the night to come. 

Almost before the fading twilight was lost in 
the splendor of the lately-risen moon, Bent slipped 
around the corner into Ash Street, and once more 
approached the Harrison place. 

He met no one; the way seemed clear: and he 
climbed noiselessly over the fence into the gar- 
den. Then he paused again. 


trellis and the shadow of the house. His hand 
was on the morocco case,—so small, and yet such | 
a dreadful burden to his soul! 

He passed a syringa-bush, and stopped again | 
before stepping up on the grassy embankment of | 
the house under the library window. He had | 
afterwards no idea how long he stood there, when | 
he became conscious of a frightful thing. 

Beside the syringa-bush, and partly behind it, 
on the very bank he was going to put iis foot on | 
next, sat a human figure. | 

It was a dark figure, and it looked so much like 
the shadow it sat in that Bent stood almost facing | 
it, not more than two or three yards off, for he | 
knew not how many seconds, before he was 
aware that it was a man. 

It seemed a wonder that he should have seen it 
at all. A moment more, and he might have | 
stepped up and put his hand through the broken 
pane in the presence of that mysterious figure. 

His fingers relaxed their hold onthe medal. A 
chill crept through his flesh, and stirred the roots 
of his hair. He stood, fascinated with fear, look- 
ing at the man, the man looking at him. 

Then Benton turned to run. 

At the same moment, the man got up and ran 
after him. He limped, he wheezed, and the 
swift-heeled fugitive quickly left him behind. 

Then the man called out, ‘Here, come back! | 
I know ye, ye young scamp! Come back, if ye | 
know what's good for yourself!” | 

Then Bent knew—what he had suspected be- | 
fore—that the man was old Jason. | 

| 
| 











But did old Jason know Bent? At any rate, he | 
had not called his name. So the boy, relying on 
the chance that he had not been recognized, ran 
all the faster, if that was possible, threw himself | 
over the fence into the adjoining garden, and got | 
away. | 
It took him a long while to get over his fright, | 
and then he was filled with vexation and despair. | 
How easily he had been led into doing wrong! | 
And now what unexpected difficulty had arisen, 
when he would have repaired that wrong! 

That is often the way. Sin is like a mouse- 
trap; it is easy to get in, but hard to get out. 

He took a roundabout course through the vil- | 
lage, and found Luke talking with Seth at the | 
Widow Cavoort’s gate. 

“Hullo, what’s up?” said Luke, seeing how 
agitated and out of breath he was. 

“Tt’s found out!’ Bent whispered, getting into 
the shadow of the post. 

“What's found out?’ demanded Seth. 

“That the house has been broken into.”’ 

Luke grinned in his vicious 
way in the moonlight, and 
asked, with affected coolness, 
how Bent knew that. 

“I was there just now, and 
found old Jason 
on the watch by 
the library win- 
dow,”” Bent ex- 
plained. ‘* He 
was sitting on 
the bank by the 
bush, and I was 
almost in his 
arms before I 
saw him, and 
he did give me 
an awful 
seare!”’ 

“Yes, I see!’ said 
Luke. “But J should 
like to know what you 
was there for.”” 

“I'd just as lief tell 
ye,”’ Bent replied. ‘I 
went to take the med- 
al back.” 

“What did ye go to : 
take the medal back ie 
for?” said Luke, with a cold sneer. 

“Do you think I could keep that, 
Luke Snaffy?’’ Bent retorted. ‘If 
you do, you are an awful sight meaner fellow 
than I took you for, and you believe me to be 
more like you than I’ve-got to be yet!’’ 

“Wal, ve needn’t git mad about it,”’ said Luke. 
“The plunder was yours to do what you pleased 
with, and if you wanted to carry it back, of 
course I've no objection.” 


“And I'll tell you the conclusion I’ve come to,” 
Bent whispered. ‘‘All/ the plunder ought to go) 








back. I'll help about it. We'll pack it up in the 

| pillow-cases again, and leave “em where they'll 
| be found by old Jason in the morning. That's 
| the only way out of the scrape I can see.” 












“GIVE IT TO ME!” 


to us, now I warn ye, Bent Barry!” 

“I don't think he did know me, it was so dark 
right there in the shadow,” said Bent. ‘‘But you 
needn’t trouble yourself to warn me in that 
threatening way. 


I'm not going to blow.’ 

“Wal, ye better not!’ said Luke, with a ma- 
licious laugh. 

‘But I was serious in what I said about the 
plunder,”’ Bent insisted. “It was an awful thing 
to do, boys! I didn’t realize it. And now I 
sha’n’t feel right about it—and I don’t believe 
you ever will—till it is carried back.”’ 

‘May be so,—I don’t know,” said Seth. ‘But 
you're too late.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why,” said Luke, “you didn’t think we was 
going to keep all that truck on hand till there 
was a hue and cry about it, and it would be dan- 
gerous to tote it out!” 

“What have you done with it?” Bent demanded. 

“Some of it we haven't done anything with, 
and I guess there aint no need of your knowing 
about the rest; is there, Seth?’’ 

“The less said about it now the better, I think,’’ 
Seth replied. 

This was all the satisfaction Bent could get ont 
of his friends, and after talking with them a little 
while longer, he went disconsolately homeward. 

His plan of returning the medal having been 
defeated, he was in greater trouble of mind in 
regard to it than before. In his desperation, he 
was tempted to fling it away in the street; any- 
thing to get it out of his hands. But he knew 
very well that he could not put it off his con- 
science in that way. 

Then he thought he would hide it in a wall, 
where he could find it again, and get it to John 
Harrison, somehow, after the excitement about 
the robbery had gone by. 

But before he was able to make up his mind to 
any course, he found himself at his own door. 

“T'll take the night to think of it,’’ he said; and 
went in, still carrying the dreadful burden in his 
pocket. He hid it in the corner of his trunk, and 
went to bed. 

Now there had once been a key to Bent’s trunk. 
But he was one of those boys who can never take 
care of anything; and he had not taken care of 
the key. So that now, when he particularly 
wanted it, of course it wasn’t to be found. And 
he didn’t dare to inquire for it the next morning. 

“They'll want to know 
lock my trunk just at tl 
self, and concluded it 
ing about it to any o 
“Be 











hy I'm so anxious to 
time,’’ he said to him- 
uld be best to say noth- 


i 


n,”’ said his father, who 
travelling agent, and was 
starting off ona long jour- 
ne@immediately after breakfast, 
“I Fant you to go to the depot with 
me and carry my carpet-bag.”’ 
Bent did not 
want to go to 
the depot, nor, 
indeed, to any 
other public 
place, until he 
had at least put 
out of the way 
that special ev- 
idence of his 
guilt in the little 
morocco case. 
But he could not 
openly disobey 
his father, and 
he said, ‘Yes, 
sir,” with a 





ness which he 
did not feel. 

He was sure that old 
ae — Jason must know of the 
robbery by this time; and 
“- expected little less than that the 

news of it would be all over the 

village that morning. What he 
feared still more was that he had himself fallen 
under suspicion. 

“Never mind!” he sgid to himself, with all the 
resolution he could muster. “I’ve got to face it. 
The worst thing I can do is to flinch, or appear 
afraid of anything.” 

So he went with his father,—a quiet, subdued 
sort of man, who had long since lost faith in his 
only son, and with it a large part of the hope and 
courage of life. 

“Benton,” he said, with a tremor in his voice, 
as they approached the station, “I expect to be 


| gone two or three weeks, and I would give you & 
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word of advice now before we part if I thought 
it would do any good.” 

He paused. Bent made no reply. He knew 
that his father had but too good reason to feel 
that any such word would be as useless now as it 
had been in the past. 

“As it is,” Mr. Barry resumed, after a painful 
pause, “I shall only say this: When I get back, 
your summer vacation will be over. Then you 
must decide on one of two things. Either you 
must enter school again in a very different spirit, 
and with very different motives, from what you 
have shown hitherto, or I shall put you toa trade. 
Do you understand?’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Benton, humbly. 

“You know,” his father went on, ‘‘that if I 
should see you make the most of your opportuni- 
ties, there’s nothing I wouldn't do for you. Do 
you kuow it?” 

“Yes, sir,’ again the boy faltered, devoutly 
wishing that he could leave the past and all its 
evils behind him, and begin a new and true life 
from that hour. 

“So [ have said, and so you have said before,” 
Mr. Barry continued. ‘I don’t know why I re- 
peat it. You care nothing for what I say, and I 
have little faith in your promises. 

“You don’t know, Benton! you don’t know 
how much my future has been bound up in you, 
and with what grief Ihave seen you scorn your 
advantages, and chvose those things which can 
only lead to misery and disgrace.”’ 

The boy wanted to vow, then and there, that 
he would do differently; that he would deserve his 
father’s love and trust. But either his old difti- 
dence, or a want of confidence in himself, kept 
his wretched mouth closed. 

They parted in silence, having now reached 
the station. And Bent, relieved at seeing among 
the people there no sign of excitement regarding 
the robbery, hurried home. 

He had thought the trunk, even without a key, 
a safer place for the medal during his brief ab- 
sence than his own pocket. But he now said res- 
olutely to himself as he ran up stairs, “I'll take 
it into the woods and hide it in a hollow tree be- 
fore Lever come back!” 

He heard a rustling sound as he approached his 
room, started forward with alarm, and was just 
iu time to see his sister Martha leaning over his 
open trunk with the morocco case in her hand 
She was just going to unclasp it. 

“Why, Bent.’”’ she said, on 
“what girl's picture hive you 


seeing him enter, 
got here?”’ 

“Give it to me!’’. he said, springing forward. 

“What are you afraid of?” she answered, with 
troubled surprise, seeing him white with excite- 
ment. ‘I won't look at it if yon don’t want 
me to.” 

But the case was already partly opened, and as 
he snatched at it, the medal rolled out upon the 
floor. 

— +o 
For the Companion. 


STARBIRD’S FEAT ON SKATES 

At the time of our trouble with the Uncpapas, six 
years ago, Company G of the —th Regiment was 
stationed on the upper Missouri at Fort Galpin, 
where I was in command. 

I speak of it as “Company” G, though in point of 
fact we could not then muster more than seventeen 
men, and were altogether in sorry plight—away up 
there in the midst of two or three hundred Sioux 
warriors, every one of whom had better arms thaf 
the Government furnished us. 

Trouble had been brewing for four or five months. 
It is hard to say just what the cause was. In fact the 
Uncpapas had been “good” Indians about as long as 
they wanted to be, and were perhaps spoiling for a 
little war. 


Their first hostile act was to capture a soldier who 
had received his discharge, and was on his way east 
with a party of teamsters. He was waylaid while 
antelope-shooting at a distance from his party, and 
taken (still wearing his uniform) to one of their vil- 
lages, was tortured and killed after their most ap- 
proved fashion. Such, at least, was the report. 

Three or four weeks later, the Indians attacked a 
party of teamsters about fifteen miles from this same 
village. Every man was killed and the wagons were 
robbed. Next day the savages rode to the fort and had 
the audacity to show us the coats they had taken 
from the poor men, some of them stained with blood. 

Of course, we were indignant and eager to retaliate, 
but what could we do? We were so few that we did 
not dare to stir outside the stockade, and we lived in 
hourly expectation of an attack which we had little 
hope of being able to resist. For the Uncpapas were 
now being joined by numbers of the worst characters 
from other neighboring tribes of Sioux, who, like 
hungry wolves, were drawn to the place where there 
was a prospect of bloodshed. 

Meanwhile cold weather came on, and the river 
froze over. There was not much snow, but just a 
thin layer of it over the hard frozen ground and ice. 
For more than a month no couriers from below had 
come to us, nor had I dared to send out messengers. 
But at length it became necessary, in view of the 
threatening hostility of the Indians, to communicate 
with Forts Union and Buford, at all hazards. 

On the morning of the 19th of November the men 
were called togetner, and after telling them of my 
dislike to detail one of them for such a service, I in- 
quired whether either of them would volunteer to 
take a despatch to Fort Union,—a distance of nearly 
or quite ene hundred miles. 

There was hesitation, as I had expected. No one 
responded for some minutes. Presently a private 
named Freeman A, Starbird stepped from the line 
and said he would try it, if he could be furnished 
with a good pair of skates. 

Starbird was a young man of about twenty-three, 
from some one of the Eastern States, New Hamp- 





uneasiness was felt for him. 
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shire, I think. His full name was Freeman Amariah 
Starbird. I remember the middle name distinctly, 
because the boys used jocosely to call him “Ann 
Maria,’’ from the similarity of the sounds. 

He was a long-legged, rather tall youngster, with a 
clear, brown compiexion, black eyes and black hair; 
a good soldier, who took what came and never 
grumbled. 

“Can you skate, Starbird?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, I used to skate a little,’ said he. “I rather 
guess I can get down to Fort Union by night,—if I 
don’t come to too many open stretches.” 

«And the redskins don’t shoot you from the bank,” 
some one in the line added, very audibly. 

“You will hardly reach Fort Union in one day,” I 
said. But I was only too glad to accept the offer of 
his services. 

Mr. W » the Indian agent and trader at the 
post, had in his stock some skates. From these Star- 
bird selected a pair; and meantime I wrote a des- 
patch to Major P—— at Fort Union, informing him 
of the peril we were in. 

Within twenty minutes Starbird was buckling on 
his skates at the river-bank. An ordinary knapsack, 
stuffed with bread and meat, and a revolver and 
knife in his belt, completed his equipments. Jump- 
ing to his feet, he circled out upon the river, then 
coming round, he dashed past us, with a smart mili- 
tary salute, and skimmed away down the broad 
stream, at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. 

The sun had risen bright‘in the gauze-like winter 
haze. Every bush sparkled with frosty pendants. 
There was just a dust of dry snow on the smooth ice, 
not enough to impede skates. Away went our man 
round a high bluff, at a bend, half a mile below. 

We hoped, and rather thought, that he might 
not fall in with any of the Indians; and no very great 
Had we known, how- 
ever, what perils he was passing through that morn- 








| ing, our hearts would have thrilled with fear. 
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For the first twenty or twenty-five miles below the 
Fort, the river is very crooked, flowing in a series of 
great bends, or “bows,” as they are termed, first to 
north, then to south. Round these bends Starbird 
glided at a racing pace, for he was fresh and the 
morning was bracing. He had gone seven or eight 
miles, when, as he was doubling a point covered with 
high cottonwoods and straggling firs he suddenly 
saw the smoke of a camp-fire. 

It was just round the point, to the inside, below. 
He was within two or three hundred yards of it, the 
tree-tops having prevented his seeing it before. A 
party of Uncpapas, as was subsequently learned from 
the Indians themselves, was camping there for the 
purpose of cutting off scouts from below or above. 

Starbird might have turned back, and probably 
would, if he had foreseen what was to follow. But 
on the spur of the moment he determined to give 
them the “‘go by.” Striking off towards the farther 
bank, he shot down the river like an antelope. 

At this point the Missouri is from three to four 
hundred yards in width. Starbird had veered off so 
as to put rather more than half the width of the 
channel between himself and the right shore. Be- 
fore he had got down fairly opposite the smoke, a 
loud whoop, followed by a chorus of Sioux yells, 
told him he was seen. 

Seven or eight redskins dashed out of the bushes, 
down the bank, with their guns, and crack came shots 
upon the air, and bullets skipped past Freem’s legs, 
and screamed along the ice. 

Every Indian shot at him, one after the other; but 
he was lunging ahead so swiftly it is no great wonder 
they failed to hit him. In halfa minute he was far 
past them, and not a little elated with his feat, he 
turned his face and twinkled his fingers at them in 
a lively fashion. 

A prolonged whooping answered this signal of cie- 
fiance. There was a long, straight stretch ahead, 
down which Starbird flew at full speed, thinking 
himself safe from that party at least. 

But he did not know the ground so well as the 
redskins knew it. Glancing back a minute later, he 
saw that four or five of them had crossed the ice and 
were hurriedly mounting the bluffs of the other 
bank. Yet he did not at once mistrust what they in- 
tended,—which was to cut him off at the next “bow.” 

For some three or four miles below, the river turns 
north again, sweeping round ina majestic bend. By 
running overland, not much more than two miles, 
the Indians would reach the river, whereas Starbird 
had to skate more than seven miles to reach the same 
point. 

Not knowing this, and seeing that the savages were 
not in pursuit on the ice, Freem went on fora couple 
of miles, and then rested for ten or fifteen minutes, 
and took breath. 

To his surprise, just as he was starting out from the 
bank to go on, he saw two Indians coming after him 
on skates, a mile back up the river. 

He watched their skating a moment or two, and 
concluding from their movements that he could keep 
out of their way, he struck off again at ordinary 
speed. They did not gain on him. On the contrary, 
he saw that he was leaving them. 

Four or five miles were soon gone over, when, to 
his consternation, he saw three Indians run out on 
the ice from a thicket, not a hundred rods ahead. 
He realized the situation at once. He had been 
headed off; and there, too, were the redskins behind. 

For one instant he was on the point of cutting his 
skate-straps and taking to the bank. But knowing 
the redskins would have advantage of him there, he 
resolved to remain on the ice, and bere down towards 
them. 

“Matout, broder,”’ (Hold up, brother), the wretches 
shouted to him, and then—returning his compliment— 
twinkled their fingers at him, with a whoop of de- 
risive laughter. 

But Freem had no thoughts of holding up. As he 
drew nearer, the savages presented their guns; but 
he dashed towards them, till he was within two 
hundred yards, when gliding round he darted back 
up stream. 

Thinking he now meant to try his chances with the 
two Indians on skates, all three fired their guns at 
him, as he dashed away, and again the ice screamed 
with the sound of bullets. 

Instantly on hearing them fire, Starbird circled 
round, and drawing his revolver, skated towards 
them at full speed. 





Two of the savages who stood close together 
clubbed their guns and ran to meet him; then, catech- 
ing sight of his revolver, they turned and ran for the 
bushes, and began loading in haste. But the other, 
who was farther out on the ice, dropped on his knee 
and took aim. 

Freem then saw that this one had a double-barrelled 
gun, with a reserve charge in it. Tacking from him 
on the instant, he darted off toward the farther bank 
to get past him on that side. 

The savage jumped up and ran to head him off, 
holding his gun ready to shoot. Freem was now 
within a hundred feet of him, and feeling he should 
certainly be winged if he tried to skate past, he dashed 
directly at the Indian, at the same time firing his 
pistol. 

Either the shot upset the redskin or he slipped. 
Down he went on the ice, and bang went his gun. 
Freem cocked and fired another shot at him, as he 
flew past, and was off before the other two Indians 
could finish loading their rifles. 

But he had not gone far when he felt the strap of 
his right skate give way, and on stopping to tighten 
it, found that it was worn nearly off close to the wood. 
It hung only by ashred. For a moment he was ap- 
palled, then thinking of his belt, he hastily pulled it 


off, and with his knife, on the ice, cut a strap from it. | 


But though he hurried as for life, this oceupied 


several minutes; and before he could shift the buckle, 
the sharp cut of skate-irons came to his ears; and | 


with a throb of terror he saw one of the Indians 
glide round a point scarcely a quarter of a mile be- 
hind. 

He had still the holes for the buckle-tongue to cut 
in the new strap, with the point of his knife. Know- 
ing that his life depended on his skates, he worked 
away at the strap, the Indian coming nearer every 
second. It called for all his coolness. 

He cut the holes, thrust in the strap, and buckling 
it tightly, started to his feet. As he rose up, he heard 
the Indian’s gun snap, not twenty yards behind him. 
But the piece missed fire. ; 

With a yell the redskin glided toward him, his gun 
uplifted to strike. But Freem had got foothold, and 
shot off to one side. The two then circled round each 
other, the savage trying to get in a blow with his gun- 
breech, and Starbird doing his best to get sure aim 
(not an easy thing to do on skates) with his pistol. 

There was no skulking now. The savage was an 
immense fellow, and kept charging straight at Freem, 
who played round him, pistol in hand. 

Two shots that he fired missed the redskin. A mo- 
ment after, mistaking a feint on the Indian’s part, 
Freem lunged to avoid him, and the two came in 
such forcible collision that both went sprawling on 
the ice eight or ten yards apart. Both scrambed to 
their knees. The savage swung his gun for a blow, 
when, with better aim, Freem so injured the Indian’s 
leg that it was useless, for he could not move it. 

Meantime the other Indian 
stopped with the other three, half or three-fourths of 
a mile above, was coming, with them, not twenty 
rods away. Freem had barely time to leap to his 
feet and dash away—with the balls skipping round 
him again. 

He was not again waylaid, however, and reached 
Fort Union early the next afternoon. Two days 
later, we had the satisfaction of seeing three com- 
panies of the —th Cavalry ride up to the stockade. 

+o 
For the Companion. 
CHARLES SUMNER AS A SPEAKER. 
By James Parton. 

There was something both grand and comic about 
Charles Sumner’s first appearance asa public orator, 
and I think he must himself have smiled at the rec- 
ollection of it in later years. 
on the Fourth of July, 1845, when he was the orator 
of the day. 

At an early hour that morning (as usual in Boston 
on the Fourth), several hundred school - children, 
carrying flowers, wreaths and evergreens, marched 
round the Common, which was filled with boys shout- 
ing and playing. At half-past ten, there was the reg- 
ular procession from the City Hall to Tremont Tem- 
ple, in which the public exercises were to be held. 

The mayor and the orator walked side by side, the 
members of the city government followed; the whole 
escorted by the Washington Light Guards, with a 
band of music. 

The large hall was densely crowded, and on the 
platform behind the chairman was a chorus of one 
hundred girls, chosen to sing the national anthems, 
from the public schools, and all were dressed in 
white. 


In the audience were many military and naval | 


officers, invited guests of the city, as well as a great 
number of militia officers of high rank, in uniform, 
besides the whole of the Washington Light Guard; 
the front seats, all the way round the platform, being 
chiefly occupied by men in military or naval dress. 

There had been an impression that on previous an- 
niversaries the army and navy had been somewhat 
neglected. Therefore, on this day, the presence of 
officers had been particularly sought, and there were 
many more present than usual. 

The opening exercises being concluded, the mayor 
presented to the audience Charles Sumner, who was 
then a Boston lawyer of small practice, aged thirty- 
four years, unknown to fame. His manly beanty 
captivated every eye. Hewas a splendid young man, 
six feet two in stature, his figure well developed, his 
features noble and regular, his hair dark in color and 
very abundant, his teeth dazzlingly white. 

His dress added to the brilliancy of his appearance. 
He wore a dress coat, with gilt buttons; his waistcoat 
and trousers were white. His voice was in keeping 
with his magnificent person, being powerful and so- 
norous, but also capable of fine modulations. 

He began to speak. For the first few minutes there 
was nothing unusual in the character of what he 
said. He paid the customary homage to the found- 
ers of the Republic, and spoke with a force and ele- 
gance which won universal attention. 

But very soon the audience perceived that they were 
not going to hear an ordinary Fourth of July oration. 
His speech was an earnest denunciation of the folly 
and cruelty of war! With rowsand groups of officers 
before him, he asked. in tones of benignant thunder,— 

“What is the use of the standing army? What is 


on skates, who had | 
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I the use of the navy? What is the use of fortifica- 
| tions? What is the use of the militia?” 

Then he spoke of military discipline as something 
“farcical,” with its “shouldering arms and carrying 
arms.’ He alluded to a well-known militia company 
of Boston as “men closely dressed in padded and 
well-buttoned coats of blue, besmeared with gold, 
surmounted by a huge mountain-cap of shaggy bear- 
skin, with a barbarous device, typical of brute force, 
a tiger painted on oil-skin, tied with leather to their 
backs.” 


Right before him sat officers and ex-officers of that 
very company! There, too, were the officers of the 
| man-of-war Ohio, which was dressed at that moment 
in flags and streamers, upon which thousands of peo- 
ple were looking with admiration as she lay at anchor 
in the harbor, 
The great hit gf his oration was made at the ex- 
| pense of those naval officers. After pronouncing a 
just eulogium upon Harvard College, a noble institu- 
tion of learning, the glory of Massachusetts, he spoke 
of the ship Ohio, and showed that the building of 
| that one vessel cost more than the whole estate be- 
longing to the university. Harvard possessed prop- 
erty valued at $703,175, and it had been more than two 
centuries gathering this amount; but the Ohio, “now 





swinging idly at her moorings,” cost nearly $900,000, 
and was maintained at an annual expense four times 
as great as that of the college! ® 


As the orator went on in this strain, there was 


some agitation, and more indignation, among the 


gentlemen in uniform, and it was proposed by several 
of their members that they should leave the hall in a 
body. 

Better counsels, however, prevailed. The evident 
sincerity and earnestness of the speaker had their 
effect. 

| sages in the speech which carried the whole audience 
away. 

After the exercises, the usual banquet was given by 
the city government to their guests, including the or- 
ator of the day. In the after-dinner speeches, the 
pent-up feeling of the officers found free vent, and 
Mr. Sumner was well peppered with censure and 
} satire. 

He took it all in good part, and when his own health 
was given, he said he would not continue the discus- 
sion of the subject, but would offer a sentiment with 
regard to which there could be no difference of 
opinion: 


And besides, there were many powerful pas- 


“The youthful choristers of the day! May their 
future lives be filled with happiness, as they have to- 
day filled our hearts with the delight of their music.” 


This conciliated the ruffled minds of the military 
gentlemen, and the banquet ended happily. 

There is a time for all things. This oration was 
delivered about forty years too soon, and probably, 





in the heat of composition, it did not occur to the 
orator that a hundred military and naval officers 
would sit directly before him when he delivered it. 

Victor Hugo not long since addressed his country- 
men in a similar strain, with the applause of every 
enlightened man in Europe and America. Mr. Sum- 
ner’s speech, as published, attracted much attention, 
and it led to his entering public life six years after. 

It was Jan. 7, 1851, that one of his friends in the 
Legislature, which was about to elect a Sepator, 
| wrote him the famous note: 





“We have sworn to stand by you, to sink or swim 
with you at all hazards. If you should fail us in any 
| respect, may God forgive you! We never shall.” 

He was elected to the Senate soon after, and he 
certainly did not “fail” his supporters in any respect. 
He was faithful to his trust, even beyond the reason- 
able demands of his constituents, 

He mentioned once that during his first three ses- 

sions, he had never been absent from his seat in the 
| Senate one day. 

During the first six years of his service, he had 
scarcely any weight or influence in the Senate, since 
| the cause to which he was devoted was odious to 
nearly every member, and extremely unpopular with 
the great mass of the people. Slowly, both the cause 
and the man made their way. 

I witnessed in New York, in 1855, one of the first 
triumphs of both, when Mr. Sumner spoke in the city 
for the first time. 
made the Anti-slavery movement seem respec/able, 
which before had been despised as something fanati- 
eal and vulgar. 

Nothing can be imagined, in the way of oratory, 
more superb than this oration (as he delivered it) on 
the necessity and dignity of the Anti-slavery enter- 
prise. 

It was given in Metropolitan Hall, the largest in 
| the country then. The hall was filled to the dome 
| with people, who listened with rapt attention for 
| more than two hours. All were struck with the fine 
bodily proportions of the orator, 

He was then forty-four, in the very prime of his 
He had not yet quite lost the look 
| of the young man, and there was a weight and delib- 

eration in his manner that were most impressive. 
The first point that thrilled the audience was his 
He did this 
| chiefly by reading, in his slow and powerful manner, 
| 
| 











This speech, as I well remember, 


| 


powers and years. 





refutation of the biblical argument. 


the passages which were then usually relied on by 
the supporters of slavery. His calm, deliberate read- 
| ing was enough of itself, and seemed to carry convic- 
| tion to ever 
quoting from authors, and I remember with what ap- 
| plause a sentence from Shakespeare was given on this 
occasion: 


y mind. He was exceedingly happy in 


— "In rehgion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text?” 

Later, he brought in, with most penetrating effect, 
what Lord Bacon says of philanthropy: ‘Of all vir- 
tues and dignities of the mind the greatest, being the 
character of the Deity; and without it man is a busy, 
mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a kind of 
vermin.”? Never were true and great words more 
aptly and usefully employed. Nor can I ever forget 
the rousing effect of a sentence referring to recent 
events in some of our cities. 

“4 few puny persons, calling themselves Congress, 
cannot turn wrong into right; cannot change a man 
into a thing; cannot reverse the irreversible law of 
God; cannot make him wicked who hunts a slave on 
the burning sands of Congo or Guinea, and make him 
virtuous who hunts a slave over the pavements of Bos- 


ton or New York,” 
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The oration came to a triumphant close, and 
though my sympathies were then, as they are 
now, very much with the Southern people, I felt 
that the new party, supported by men capable of 
wielding such an influence over such an audience, 
had tue future before it. 


A year passed. ‘There was a debate in the Sen 


ate upon the attempt to force Kansas into the 





Union as a slove State. It was in this debate 
rHE BANQUER. 

that Mr. Sumner delivered the speech 

which led to his being assaulted in the 


Senate House 

It contained passages aimed at Senator 
Butler of South and Senator 
Douglas of Hlinois, which were stingingly 
offensive. 


Carolina, 


He compared the Senator from 
South Carolina to Don Quixote, and Doug- 
las to Sancho Panza; which had the more effect 
because Senator Butler plumed himself upon his 
knightly character, and Senator Douglas was a 


short, stout, red-faced man, as Sancho is usually | 


painted 

Severe as the speech was, we may say these 
two things of it: It was heavenly mildness, com- 
pared with the attacks to which Mr. Sumner re- 
plied, and there was nothing in it that could be 
fairly called unparliamentary. 

He came near going beyond the bounds of par- 
liamentary civility, but never quite. For exam- 
ple, he said that there was ‘‘no possible deviation 
from truth’? which Senator Butler did not make 
in his speech. Lf he had stopped there, he would 
have been unparliamentary. It would have been 
a polite way of calling Butler a liar. But Mr. 
Sumner added, and “gladly added,” that the 
Senator “had spoken with so much passion as to 





save him from the suspicion of intentional aberra- | 


tion.” 

Every reader knows what followed. After he 
had sat down, Douglas said, in the course of an 
abusive speech, 

“Is it his object to provoke some of us to kick 
him, as we would « dog in the street, that he may 
get sympathy for the just chastisement?” 

‘Two days after, Mr. Samner was struck down 
in the Senate Chamber, and disabled from public 
service for four years. After four years of suf- 
fering, he reappeared in the Senate, and took up 
the question again as though he had only been 
absent aday. Kansas was again the theme. 

‘Time has passed,” said he; “the question re- 
mains. Resuming the discussion precisely where 
T lest it, Lam happy to avow that rule of modera- 
tion which, it is said, may venture to fix the 
boundaries of wisdom herself. 

“T have no personal griefs to utter; only a vulgar 
egotism could intrude such into this Chamber, I 
have no personal wrongs to avenge; only a brat- 


ish nature could attempt to wield that justice | 


which belongs to the Lord. The years that have 
intervened, the that have opened 
since I spoke, have their voices, too, which I can- 
not fail to hear 


and tombs 


“Besides, what am 1, what is any man among 
the living or among the dead, compared with the 
question before us? It is this alone that I shall 
discuss.”” 

He was never quite the same man after. Dur- 
ing his early life, at school, at college, he com- 
mitted the very great error of not playing enough. 
As a student, he kept away from the play-ground, 





voice, with a little extra emphasis, had a startling 
effect. 

The next morning I saw him in his own house, 
and told him that I had heard his oration of the 
day before with much pleasure, and that it seemed 
to have a decisive effect. 

He laughed, and said that public life was a cu- 
rious thing; for sometimes, after speaking upon 
an important question, he had seemed to get no 





| response from the country. 
said he, “I have already had these four letters 
approving my No.” 


“But, look here,”’ 


+o 


GLADSTONE. 

William Ewart Gladstone, the famous English 
| statesman and orator, has just passed his seven- 
| tieth birthday. He has been constantly in public 
| life for a period of forty-seven years. During 
| that time, he has occupied many high public 
| posts, and for five years virtually ruled over the 
British Empire as Prime Minister. From first to 
| last, he has been an indomitable worker; work 
| seeming to have always been not merely a pleas- 
ure, but a passion, with him. 

Although arrived at the limit of the Psalmist’s 
term of human life, Gladstone appears still to be 
in the full vigor both of mind and body. He 
never was more active than now in taking part 
| in the politics of his country, in making an un- 
limited number of long and brilliant speeches, in 
writing pamphlets and books, and in interesting 
| himself in a multitude of questions on all kinds 
| of subjects. 


seen to be noble and pure. He has always had | cause there is absolutely nothing taught in them 
at heart the well-being of his country and of its | that can weaken the religious faith of any schol- 
people; and he has always had the courage to|ar. So far as direct religious teaching is con- 
avow his opinions, even when to make such | cerned, a Mohammedan or a worshipper of fire 


avowals was to endanger his popularity and his 
public position. 

This high moral tone of his character has, how- 
ever, in the end, sustained him in the estimation 
of the English. However opposed his utterances 
may be to their opinions of the hour, however 
violent his attacks against the popular favorite of 
the time, his devotion to principle and his ear- 
nestness of conviction, his freedom from ail un- 
worthy ambition, his keen desire to serve the 
best interests of the people, have always com- 
pelled their respect and veneration, and, sooner 
or later, have won back their trust. 

/ 





+o 
FALLEN LEAVES. 
I love to steal ny way 
ough the bright woods when autumn’s work is done, 


di through the tree-tops all the dreamlike day 
Breathes the soft golden sun; 










When all is hushed and still, 

nly a few last leaves, fluttering slow 

Jown the warm air with ne’er a breeze’s will— 
A ghost of sound below; 
When naught of song is heard, 

Save the jay laughing, while all nature grieves, | 

Or the lone chirp of some forgotten bird 

Among the fallen leaves. 


Around me everywhere 


| Lie leaves that trembled green the summer long, 


llolding the rainbow’s tears in sunny air, 
And roofed the summer’s song. 
Why shun my steps to tread 
rhese silent hosts that everywhere are strewn, 
Asif my feet were walking ’mong the dead, 
And I did live alone? 


Hast no bright trees, O Past! 


| Through whose bare boughs, once green, the sunshine | 
grieves? 

No hopes that fluttered in the autumnal blast, 

No memories—Fallen Leaves? | 

+o | 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 

A Catholic resident of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, was recently told by his priest not to send 
his children any longer to the public schools of 
that city, but to send them to the parish, or 
parochial school, which is under the charge of 
teachers selected by the Catholic authorities. 
The man refused to obey. ‘To enforce obedience 
the priest declared that the sacraments of the 
church would be denied him. 

The case came to the ears of the Archbishop of 
Boston. His decision was that the children of 
Catholic parents should be sent to the public 
schools, only when there were no Catholic paro- 
chial schools that they could attend. He did not, 
however, sustain the priest in his refusal of the 
sacraments to his disobedient parishioner. 

The question between the Roman Catholics 
and the upholders of our public school system is 
becoming of serious importance. On the one 
hand, it is the general sentiment of the commn- 
nity, that at the least, the primary education of 
all children is the duty of the State, and not of 
any church or religious sect. Taxes are levied 
for the purpose of maintaining schools. The 
money thus obtained should be expended under 
the direction of the publie authorities, and the 
schools should teach nothing but the fundamental 
branches of knowledge. General public senti- 
ment further maintains that the office of the 





In view of the approaching elections for a new 
| Parliament, Gladstone has consented to become a 
candidate in the historic Scottish county of Mid- 
| lothian. His Tory opponent there is the Ear! of 
Dalkeith, the eldest son and heir of the powerful 
Duke of Buccleugh, whose influence in Mid- | 
| lothian is almost royal, and has long prevailed in 
the elections. 
| A men—one, the 
| foremost of living statesmen and orators, the 
weg the representative of a great, noble family | 
of local power, and of boundless wealth—has 
riveted the attention of all Great Britain; and 
its result is looked forward to with the deepest 


contest between two such 





Christian Church is to teach religion, and that 
it is not necessarily its duty to give secular in- 
struction. 

It is at this point that the Catho.ic dissents. 
He too, he declares, is in favor of education; but 
he says that religious and secular education 
should not be separated, and therefore it is a 
duty of the church, and not of the State, to teach 
children. He objects to schools, not merely in 
which Protestant Christianity is taught, and in 
which no religious truth is inculeated, but to all 
schools in which Catholic Christianity is not 
taught. 

In the large cities, particularly in the eastern 








anxiety by both parties. . 
| Gladstone has been as quick and eager to enter 
| the lists against his formidable opponent as if he 
| were forty instead of seventy. He recently made 
}a journey to Scotland, which was nothing less 
than a triumphal progress that a king might have 
envied. 

Everywhere the train stopped, he was greeted 
| by enthusiastic crowds; and when he reached 
| Midlothian, the field of political battle, his wel- 
| come was overwhelming. 


| 


| 


He at once began to make speeches, denouncing 
in vehement terms the Beaconsfield Cabinet, and 
all they have done during the past few years. 
Sometimes he made two or three addresses the 
same day; and to vast audiences, which no voice 





part of the country, a large proportion of the 
scholars are children of Catholic parents. The 
Catholic Church authorities desire, and some 
of them admit that they wish for, a division of 
the school fund. That is, they say, “Take your 
share of the sum raised forthe support of schools, 
and educate your children as you choose. We 
have no objections to that, but give us our share 
to be expended in maintaining such Catholic 
schools as seem to us to be desirable.” 

There are many and unanswerable objections 
to this Only two need now be men- 
tioned. One is, that the State cannot properly 
give up the control over the expenditure of any 
part of the money raised by taxation. Its office 
is to see that such funds are wisely employed. It 


course. 


| 





was seldom seen on the river, and had little love | less powerful and penetrating than his could have | must supervise the schools, to see that they are 


for rural sports and pleasures. During his 


vears his early habits grew upon bim, and preba- 


bly shortened his life. 


Che | 


last 


reached. 
Thus it would appear that the ex-Prime-Minis- 
ter has recovered all the popularity which he 


| 


ist speech Lever heard from him consisted | lost when driven from power. It is scarcely 
of only one word, The President had nominated | wonderful; for his great intellect, his unques- 
Mr. A. TI, Stewart, a dry-goods merchant, as See- | tioned purity and sincerity, the deep earnestness 


retary of the Treasury: but an old law was found, 


| of his convictions, and the exquisite charm of his 


excluding merchants who paid duties from that | oratory, could not for very long be shadowed by 


office. 


Then some friend of the President moved the | 


immediate, unconsidered repeal of the law. 


| popular odium. 
There is one other quality which the British 


' 


This | people recognize in him, and which of itself is 


might have been tried, if no Senator had object- | enough to account for the confidence which is re- 


ed 
when the question was proposed, he simply said, 
“No!” 


Chere was vn unusual stillness at the moment | 


in the C) No! of Mr 


mamber, and this mighty 


Sumner, uttered in his deep, rich, melodious | personal gratification. 


But Mr. Sumner very wisely did object, and | posed in him as a public man. 


This is the lofti- 
ness of thought, unselfishness, and high motive, 
which are seen to actuate him on every occasion. 

No statesman ever lived who less liked power 
for its own sake, or fame and authority asa mere 
His aims have ever been 


| well organized and well managed, and that the 
| teachers employed are competent. 
| ‘The other reason is, that the plan proposed di- | 
vides the community at once into two classes. If 
| Catholies, as individual men and women, choose 
j to hold themselves aloof from other persons, and 
not allow their children to mingle with Protest- 
ants, they have a right todo so. In carrying out 
such a preference, they would do no more than is 
done by some Protestants, who choose, for other 
reasons, to educate their children at private 
rather than at the public schools. 

But when the Roman church authorities ask 
the State to declare a separation, and draw a 
line between Catholics and the rest of the com- 
munity, and to recognize them as a church, they 
lask for more than the State can give with safety 
to itself. Our schools are for all children, be- 





| course. 


could as consistently send his children to be edu- 
cated in these schools as can a follower of Christ, 
It is their very breadth that recommends them. 

To admit the principle that Catholics are a peo- 
ple by themselves, who have a right to a peculiar 
education at the public expense, would involve 
the adoption of a policy that would also give 
| another part of the public school fund to German 
free thinkers, and still another to the Chinese 
followers of Confucius, and still more of the fund 
to Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, and to 
other religious sects. 





Free public schools, unsectarian in their char- 
acter, are 2 necessity to the stability of a free 
government, and to the vitality of the principles 
on which our nation is founded. They cannot 
with safety be abolished. The wish of the Roman 
Church, if complied with, would lead to their ex- 
tinction, and to results so far-reaching and disas- 
trous, that few greater calamities could befall the 


| nation, or darken the pathway of human progress. 


+o 

THREE PUBLIC MEN. 
During Gen. Grant's recent visit to Philadelphia, a 
singular incident occurred, which would be possible 


| in no country but our own, and from which our boys 


and girls can draw a significant lesson. 


Gen. Crant received a grand public ovation. Over 


| sixty thousand men formed in line to pay the honor 
| wii-h they thought due to an ex-President, a great 


soldier, and a man who had received welcome from 
the sovereigns of the world as the representative 
American. 

Forty years ago, as the son of a poor tanner, the 
man for whom this great ovation was made, was 
earning “‘fips’’ and “levys’? by carting wood in a 
Western village. 

In the state carriage with Gen. Grant, under the 
escort of the procession, was seated the Mayor of 
Philadelphia, and Mr. George W. Childs. Mr. 
Childs is a man whose shrewdness and honesty in 
business have made him, probably, the most success- 
ful newspaper publisher in the country, and whose 
public spirit and generosity have found him friends 
among the best men in England and America. 

Forty years ago Mr. Childs was a friendless boy, 
peddling peanuts from a street stand. 

The Mayor of Philadelphia, Samuel Stokley, is a 
man whom all political parties respect. Since his 
appointment to office he has brought his whole au- 
thority and influence to bear on the prevention of 
crime, especially by abolishing low variety theatres 
and indecent and flash publications for the young. 
Probably thousands of boys and girls owe their res- 
cue from ruin to the honest efforts of this man. 

Mr. Stokley, thirty years ago, was a lad in a little 
cake shop, making walnut taffy for his livelihood. 

These three men feel an honest pride in recurring 
to the poverty and hardship from which they have 
made their way to wealth, high positions, and influ- 
ence. Every boy in the United States, with ability, 
industry, and good principles, has the same open 
road to honor and usefulness which they had, 

+o 
WHAT SAVED HIM. 

During the “hard winter” of ’°77, when thirty thou- 
sand unemployed workmen haunted the streets of 
New York, driven to beggary, or too often, theft, a 
man rang at the door of a house in one of our largest 
cities, and asked for something to eat. He told a 
glib story of his discharge from a woollen mill, and 
saidghe had a wife starving not far away. 

The mistress of the house made it a rule not to 
give alms that winter, except after personal examina- 
tion of the case of each applicant. 

She went into her kitchen, and ordered a substan- 
tial meal set before the man, who ate ravenously. 

He was a young, honest-looking fellow, but there 
were heavy warks of dissipation on his face. Sud- 
denly he dropped his knife and fork, and sat staring 
at the door. 

“Who's that?” he cried. “Johnny! Johnny!” 

The lady’s little girl, a child of three, had followed 
her from the nursery, and stood in her white gown 
in the doorway. her fair curls tumbling over her face, 
The tramp recovered himself with a hoarse laugh. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “It’s your child, of 
I—I haven't seen a child for a long time.”’ 

But his food seemed to choke him. In a few mo- 
ments he started up again in agitation and said,— 

“Madam, [am nota workman. I am Jim Floyd, 
and I was discharged yesterday from Moyamensing 
prison, where I have served out a sentence for burg- 
lary. I wasadecent man once. I left my wife and 
my old mother up in Pottsville, and—my baby.” 

While he spoke his eyes were fixed on the child 
with a terrible hunger in them. “Little one,” he 
said, holding out his hands with a pitiful entreaty, 
“shake hands with me, won't you? I wouldn’t hurt 
a hair of your head.” 

The mother’s heart gave a throb. The man was 
foully dirty, just out of a prison full perhaps, of 
disease. 

But the baby (surely God sent it) ran forward smil- 
ing, with both hands out. Jim kneeled down beside 
it, the tears rolling down his cheeks. ‘It is so like 
Johnny!” he muttered. ‘It is like Johnny!” 

“You'll go back to Johnny and your wife and old 
mother?” said the lady. 

He would not promise. “It’s too late to make a 
decent man of me,”’ he said, and presently putting on 
his old cap, he went out. 

Six months later, the lady received an ill-spelled 
letter from Pottsville. “I am at work here,” it 
said. “That night I had planned to join the boys 
again. But your little girl saved me. I came home 
instead. It wasn’t too late.” 


+o 
STYLE IN WRITING. 
The writings of some persons are characterized by 
The expression is pleasing, some- 
what apart from the thoughts presented. The words 


elegance of stvle. 
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in the construction of their sentences, which is as 
charming as the rhythm of poetry. The figures they 
use are retined and apposite and hebpful; and a 
fancy adorns their treatment of thought that never 
exceeds propriety and fitness. 

Writers of this character never use violent expres- 
sions, even when thought is forcibly presented, and 
if they give evidence of passion, less is said than is 
felt. 

There are writers who, though their thoughts have 


become the commonplaces of modern times, are still | 


read, not only as aids in composition, but for the un- 
dying charm of their style. Of such is Addison. 

At the furthest remove from this, we have writers 
whose style is slipshod, clumsy and involved; whose 
thought, in which they are often rich, has to be dug 
out, as we dig out precious ore. 

There are other writers who are sharp and vigor- 
but whose at 
home in diction inclines 
toward the vulgar elements of our language. 

Between these, there is a style, equally removed 
from the one as from the other, that is characterized 
by and simplicity. It has no 
special ornament; never is offensive to taste; and is 
perfectly transparent. The thought is as clearly 
seen, and as well defined, as is an object looked at 
through clean crown-glass. 

This is often the perfection of style—especially for 
the newspaper. Itis attained by many writers only 
after years of experience. And yet it is the style 
which is the most natural to the young, and from 
which a false education alone bears them away. 

Right instruction would keep a beginner true to 
nature, and make this style his own almost without 
effort—the only effort being to express the simplest 
thoughts, and to describe the simplest things, in the 
simplest way. Let every young writer seek to do 
this. After it mastered, he can make it the 
groundwork of the highest elegance. 

The plainest style, if fitted to the subject, is superi- 
or to ambitious reaching after something to 
which a writer is, by native capacity, and by lack of 
culture, unequal, 


ous, illustrations are low; who are 


slang; «and whose whole 


naturalness, ease, 


is 


an 


+o 
“A SEGOND-HAND PULPIT.” 

Mr. Barnum, the showman, once said that it was a 
work of genius to write an attractive play-bill. 

A London shopman, sixty years ago, held a similar 
opinion as to the writing of advertisements. He man- 
ufactured blacking, and kept a poet to make its vir- 
tues known. Odes, sonnets, lyrics, written in the 


areall of the choicer class. There isacertain harmony | 
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every man another's,” 
George Selwyn. 


let him recail this anecdote of 


+e 
TEACHING A LESSON. 

Doubtless our readers are familiar with the stories 
| of how the Caliph Al Rasechid used toswander in dis- 
guise about his royal city 
governed it. 


to see how his servants 
Lord John Manners, the English Post- 
master-General, once visited a Government telegraph 
| Office. The female clerk, not knowing him, and un- 
duly impressed with her own dignity, behaved rudely 
—in fact, she snubbed the distinguished official. But 
her behavior suddenly changed when Lord John 
handed her his card and she found herself face to 
face with her official head. 

M. Duruy, the French Minister of Instruction, re- 
cently paid a visit to the head-teacher of 
school, which is thus narrated: 


a public 


Once upon atime there entered one of the great 
French lyceums and made his way to the office of the 
principal «a plainly-dressed old gentleman accom- 
panied by a young man, evidently his son. Knock- 
ing at the door, they were admitted. 

The great man was writing at his desk, and point- 
ing with his pen to two vacant chairs said, without 
raising his head, “All right—sit down there. “I'll 
attend to youin a few minutes,” and went on with 
his letter. When he had finished, folded and sealed 
it, he looked up. 

“How old is your son? 

“Twenty-one, sir. 

“Twenty-one—phew! What do you propose mak- 
ing of him? Going to put him inte a trade ora pro- 
fession?” 

“T had intended to have him act as my secretary.’ 


“Oho! But isn’t he decidedly ov ergrow n to be Sent 
to school? What can you be thinking of, my good 
man?’ 


“T have no intention of sending him to school.’ 


| what the apostle Paul meant when he wrote to the | 
selfish Corinthians, “Let no man seek his own, but! 


THE DIAMOND WAFER 
MAGICAL TABLES. 


More fun, more people mystified, 
| created by these Tables than by any game known, They 
| willamuse everybody Any name, number, article or eat- 
\s able on the tables, thitany person may think of, instantly 
} told by the party holding the secret. Many other wondet 


and more astonishment 











ful things can be done with them, ‘There are fifteen in all; 
seven for Ladies:and seven for Gentlemen, and one contain- 
ing instructions, are sent to any address, postpaid, upon 


receipt of two three-cent siumps. We will also mail, post 
paid, on receipt of one three-cent stamp, one of those pop- 
war Barometers that change from Ked to Blue. A great 
curiosity. 

DIAMOND WAFER COMPANY, 
Simmons Building, Boston, Mass. 
Proprietors of the Diamond Wafers. The most popular 
roches for Colds and Throat Troubles. 


Redding’s Russia Salve. 


What « dist 


ingdished Merchant thinks of tt 
New York, Aug. 9, 1879. 
Messrs. Kepoing & Co.—Gents: In all Kinds of wounds, 
and inftlammat ot every Kind, | consider your Russia 
Salve the best remedy [have ever used. L seldom ever use 











anything else in my house « bles. Respectfully yours 
« B. CLAFLIN, Worth Street, X.Y 


Best Family Salve in the world 
Use the $1 size for animals. [tis six times lurger than snaall 
size. Farmers and Horsemen should not be without it, as 
itis the remedy for Scratches, Galls, &e. Lf your drug- 
gist has not the $1 size, ask him to vet it for you. 
REDDING & CO 
4 Charlestown Street, 








‘Boston, Mass. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of 
Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
diseases, impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
brain and wheat germ. 








“You haven't! Then may Lask who you are and 
what you came here for?” 

“Tam M. Duruy, Minister of Public Instruction, 

and I came here to see how you received parents that 
called on you on business.’ 


+o 
A ;,{THOUSAND-DOLLAR BILL. 
How a conductor was made richer by one thousand 
dollars is told in a letter from Hartford to the Spring- 
field Republican: 


Many years ago, one night while Conductor McKin- 
ney of the Southern Railroad was taking up fares, a 
man without a ticket offered him a large jill: and he, 
as conductors are apt to do, took it along, saying he 
would soon return with the change. 

The purpose of these delays is to make a quiet study 
of the Bin in the baggage-car, and see if it is all right. 

When he reached the baggage-car with the bill, | 





style of Wordsworth, Byron, Moore, and other popu- | 
lar poets, sung far and wide, the praises of ‘War- 
ren’s Blacking.”’ 

About the same time, an Italian, named Bonafanti, 
started in New York City the original variety store. 
He, too, thought that Pegasus might be harnessed to | 
an advertising van. 

Two “sweet singers,’’ McDonald Clark, the mad 
poet, and Woodworth, the author of “The Old Oaken 
Bucket,’ wooed the public in verse to buy fans 
opera-glasses, gloves, card-cases, pocket-books, and 
anything in the fancy-good line, at Bonafanti’s. 
Verse and variety made him a favorite with the city’s 
fashionables. 

So remarkable was his variety of stock that an en- 
thusiastic New Yorker once boasted to a South- 
erner,— 

“You can’t name an article that Joe Bonafanti 
don’t keep.” 

“['ll bet you ten dollars that I can,” said the South- 
erner, to whom a wager was the usual though foolish 
way of deciding a difference of opinion. 

“Done!” said the New Yorker. “Let’s go right up 
to Bonafanti’s.” 

Mr. Bonafanti greeted both gentlemen with a smile, 
and handing each a new poem, just printed on a half- 
sheet, said,— 

“Vat can I do for you, sair?”’ 

“Mr. Bonafanti,”’ answered the Southerner, “I wish 
to purchase a second-hand pulpit. Can you supply 
me?” 

*“Segond-hand pulpit? Oh yes, sir. Sammee” (to 
the boy up stairs], ‘‘get out a segond-hand pulpit for 
de gentleman to see.” 

“Yes, sir, let him walk right up,” 

“Here, Bob, take this ten,” said the Southerner. 
“T’ve lost. Now, Mr. Bonafanti, I will buy some 
goods of you, but not pulpits.”’ 

Bonafanti was delighted, when the joke was ex. 
plained, at the compliment thus paid to his “‘variety” 
store. 


answered Sam. 
” 


7. 
TAKING THE “PUNT-POLE.” 

Some day it may be truthfully said, “To be good is 
to be great—to be great is to be good.”’ Even now, 
there appears, occasionally, a man who is both good 
and great. 

Such a man was Dr. Selwyn, the missionary-bishop 
of New Zealand for twenty-eight years. After he 
had laid the foundations of a Christian church, in 
the uttermost part of the earth, the established church 
recalled him to England to take charge of the vener- 
able see of Lichfield, where he died. 

In his boyhood George Selwyn showed that “co- 
operation’’—a word he often used in after life—was 
his ruling principle. He was energetic to assist any 
one, and resolute in denying himself, if, thereby, he 
might benefit others. 

At the famous Eton school, he was one of the best 
oars in the ‘‘Boats.”” The boats in those days (1820) 
were clumsy, and the oars were clumsier. Selwyn’s 
boat had seven oars which were “tolerable,” and one 
that was very heavy and unwieldy. 

After school, the boys raced to seize the “tolerable” 
oars. The last-comer got the “punt-pole,” as it was 
derisively called. Of course, he was sulky, and did 
nottry to pull his best. That put the other boys, 
George excepted, out of temper, and they abused the 
shirk for not pulling his own weight. 

George kept his temper, and resolved that the other 
boys should not lose theirs. From that day he was 
invariably the last-comer at the boat-house, and he 
always cheerfully took the “‘punt-pole.” ; 

The boys chaffed him. “Why, fellows,” said he, 
with a laugh, “it's worth my while taking that ‘punt- 
pole.’ T used to have to pull the weight of the sulky 

fellow who had it. Now you are all in good humor.” 


Mr. McKinney found what he had taken to be one | 
hundred dollars was a bill for one thousand dollars. 
He returned to the passenger, and found he had 
shifted his seat. Telling him there was a mistake, 
that the bill was for one thousand dollars, he was 
amazed to have the fellow repudiate the whole ar- 
rangement. 
ie knew nothing of it, and insisted, and was sup- | 
ported by a friend’s testimony, that he had a ticket, 
and that it had been taken u 
Finally Mr. Mckinney went ‘off with the bill, which 
the next day he turned in to the company, with his 
explanation. 
It was deposited and drew interest for several years, 
was never claimed, and finally was given to the con- 
ductor by the company. 
The only explanation was that some bank burglars 
were on the train; that one of them carelessly took 
ay the wrong bill, and that they decided it was safer 
to lose one thousand dollars than to risk being ar- 
— Probably they thought he knew of the burg- 
ary. 


+o 

AN ARTIST’S FUN. 
Gilbert Stuart, the American artist, whose fame 
rests on his portraits of Washington, was noted for 
his love of fun. The following anecdote illustrates 
this trait: 
Travelling in an English stage-coach, he so amused 
the other passengers that they asked him who he was, 
and what was his calling. ‘Then he went on puzzling 
them more and more. He said he dressed hair, but 
was not a barber; brushed coats, but was not a valet; 
made clothes, but was not a tailor; made boots and 
shoes, but only for his own legs and feet; got his 
bread by making faces, but was never on the ste age of 
a theatre. 

At last he confessed that he was a portrait painter; 
but to the question in what part of England he was 
born, he replied, and mystified his companions more 
than ever, that he was not born in England, Wales, 
Ireland or Scotland, but in Narragansett, six miles 
from Pottawoone, ten miles from Poppasquash, about 
four miles from Conanicut, and not far from the spot 
where the famous battle with the warlike Pequots 
was fought. 

The question at once was, “In what part of the East 
Indies is that, sir?”’ and so ‘the fun went on. 


+o 
THE CODFISH CHARADE. 


The following ingenious riddle on the word “cod,” 
and its ingenious answer, made a famous current 


item in all the newspapers forty years ago. Harper's 
Bazar reviews it, and says: 
Who is the author of the riddle on cod? It wants 


polish, but it is clever enough to make one surprised 
that it is not more generally known. 


“Cut off my head, and singular Iam; 
Cut off my tail, and plural I appear; 

Cut off my head and tail, and, w ondrous fact, 
Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing there. 


To which the following reply was see: re the 
solution a riddle still to all but the solver and maker. 
“What is my first? It is a sounding sea. 
What is my last? It is a flowing river. 
And in their mingling depths I wander free, 
The parent of sweet sounds, though mute forever.” 

The wit of the last line isin the word “sounds,” 
the allusion being to the “sounds” (air-bladders) of 
codfish, esteemed a great delicacy by epicures. 

+e 
WEBSTER’S EYES. 

Theodore Parker once spoke of Webster's eyes as 
resembling two lumps of burning charcoal at the bot- 
tom of a well. Captain Basset, the assistant door- 
keeper of the United States Senate, who became a 
page in 1831 through Webster’s influence, tells how 
luminous those eyes once seemed to him: 

“T remember,” says the captain, ‘‘one rainy day 
Webster told me to go and geta hack. I hunted for 
a long time, and came back wet and tired without 
finding any. Webster was always very friendly with 
me, and so I came to be quite familiar with him. 
On this occasion, being rather cross, I rushed up to 
Webster and said with bovish rudeness, ‘T can’t find 
any hack.’ Webster just looked at me. But what a 
glance! I would rather endure anything than an- 
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For the Companion. 


BESIDE THE BARS. 


Grandmother’s knitting has lost its charm; 
Unheeded it lies in her ample lap, 

While the sunset’s crimson, soft and warm, 
Touches the frills of her snowy cap. 


She is gazing on two beside the bars 
Under the inaple,—who litt e care 
For the growing dusk, or the rising 


stars, 
Or the hint of frost in the 


autumn air. 
One is a slender slip of a girl 

And one a man in the pride of So il 
The maiden pure as the purest pea 

The lover strong in his steadfast Auth, 


“Sweet, my own, as a rose of June,” 
He says, full low, o’er the golden head. 

It would sound to her like a dear old tune, 
Could grandmother hear the soft words said. 


For it seems but a little while ago 
Since under the maple, beside the bars, 
She stood a girl, while the sunset’s glow 
Melted away ‘mid the evening stars. 


And one, her lover, so bright and brave, 
ake words ¢ is tender, in tones as low; 

The y come to her now from beyond the grave, 
The words of her darling, so long ago. 










sweet as a rose of June! 
sare dim, and her hair is white, 

— he # he: ut keeps time to the old love-tune 

As she watches her daughter’s child to-night. 


A world between them, perhaps you say. 
One has read the story through; 
One has her beautiful yesterday, 

And one to-mortow fair to view. 


res. 


But little you dream how tond a prayer 
Goes up to God, through Ilis silver stars, 
From the aged woman gazing there 
For the two who linger beside the pars 
MARGARET E. 
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SANGSTER,. 


For the Companion, 

DEAD, YET SPEAKING. 
There is a pathos in the silence of dead lips, 
that is often more powerful than their most elo- 
quent living words. Wicked men, 
ful voice had warned in vain, 
quered by its memory, when the 
more. 

When Whitefield preached in Portsmouth, N 
H., one of the vast throng that packed the house, 
and blocked the doors and windows, to hear him, 
wis a sail-maker, 
us “Ben Randatl.”’ 


whom a faith- 


have been con- 


monitor was no 


who was quite profane, known 


Randall was astonished and excited by the 
great preacher’s eloquence. ‘The sermon, in fact, 
enraged him, and made him more profane, as 
soon as he was out of the sound of the speaker's 
voice. 

But he went again, and continued to go and 


listen, as long as Whitefield remained in the city. 
He was in the inspired orator’s power 
and tormented, eh he 
own it, he power of 
One. 

After Whitetield went 
him, 


fascinated 
would not 
a mightier 


too—and, thoug 


began to feel the 


away, Randall mimicked 
and cursed and scoffed at the good 
but the next Sunday 
the main street he noticed a stranger 
back stopping on the corners, 


man in- 
while on 
on horse- 


cessantly ; very 


and telling news 
that seemed to strike every one 
row. 

As he came nearer he heard him say, 
field is dead—died in Newbury this 
six o'clock.” 


with sudden sor- 


“White- 
morning at 

Randall stood speechless. He said afterwards, 
“The of that stranger telling that 
sounded to me like the archange 


voice news 
I's trumpet.” 
From that moment a change 
dall. It was not Whitefield’s eloquence 
remembered now. It was the 


solemn warnings the 


Ran- 
that 
exalted truths and 
had spoken. ‘They 
pierced him through and through. But he felt 
that he would give the world then to see and hear 
that man of God once It was too late 


came over 


he 


preacher 


more 
At last the young man, in sorrow over his past 
life, was led to give himself to the Saviour whom 
Whitefield had loved and served. 
Gifted a 


a speaker himself in no mean degree, 
he sede to preach, ] 


and in no long time Elder 
Benjamin Randall was recognized as a man of 
power. He located in New N. H., 
where he founded a chureh 

To-day the 


Durham, 
body of Christians organized first 
under his there 
thousand members. 
The persecuted Redeemer, 
martyr, Stephen, must die, before Saul, the tent- 
maker, could become Paul, the apostle. Had uot 
Whitefield died suddenly on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1770, Randall, the sail-maker, 
never have been a messenger of § 


labors numbers seventy - five 


and even His first 


Ben might 

good to men. 
+o 

WHAT “C. W. 

The Rev. Joseph Cook, to illustrate 

the fact that the arg n is a valid 

one to prove the existence of a God possessing in- 

telligence, 


B.”” DID. 
in order t 
rumeént from desig 


told this story at a recent lecture: 


The Scotch philosopher Beattie once went into 
his garden and drew in the soft earth the letters 
C. W. B. He sowed these furrows with garden 
cressex, smoothed the earth and went away. 

These were the — of his little boy, who 
had never been taugMt anything concerning God, 
although he had learned to read. 

“Ten days later,”’ says Beattie, ‘‘the child came 
running to me in amazement, and said,— 

*“*My name has grown in the garden.” 

“Well, what if it has?’ said the philosopher. 
*That is nothing,’ and turned away. 

But the child took his father by the hand, 





led 


_THE YOUTH” 5 





him to the garden plat, and said. “ ‘What made 
those letters? 

‘I see very well,’ the father replied, ‘‘that the 
initials of your name have grown up here in the 
garden. ht isn’t it an accident?” and he turned 
away aga 

The child followed him, took him by the hand, 
brought him to the spot. and said, very earnestly, 

“Some one must have planted the seeds to make 
the letters.’’ 

**Do you really believe those letters cannot have 
been produced by chance?” said the father. 

“I believe somebody planted them,”’ said the 
son, who probably did not know what chance 
meant. 

“Very well,” said the father; 
hands and your feet; consider your eyes and all 
your members. Are they not skilfully arranged? 
How did your hand get its shape? 

The boy replied, “Somebody must have made 
my hands for me. 

“Who is that some one?”’ said the 

“T do not know,” said the child. 

“Do you feel certain that somebody planted 
those seeds, and sure tliat some one made your 
hands?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, with great earnestness. 

And then the fathercommunicated to the child 
the name of the great Being by whom all things 
are made; and the boy never forgot the lesson, 
nor the circumstances which led to it. 


a - 
DR. JOHNSON’S LOVE OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. 

Dr. Johnson was noted for his ardent desire to 
acquire knowledge. ‘‘Every human being,’ he 
observed, ‘‘whose mind is not debauched, will be 
willing to give all he has to get knowledge.”’ On 
receiving his pension, he said, ‘‘Had this happened 
twenty years ago, I should have gone to Constan- 
tinople to learn Arabic.” A writer inan English 
quarterly gives the following illustrations of the 
great man’s love of study 











“look at your 


father. 


Like his own Russelas, he was “pleased with ev- 
ery kind of knowledge.”’ He was glad to listen 
to a man who could talk only of pig-iron, and once 
tried to learn knitting. 

“A man,”’ he said to Boswell, 
mit to learn to hem a ruffle of his wife or of his 
wife’s maid, but if a mere wish could attain it, 
he would rather wish to be able to hem a ruffle. 

Robert Hall, when he was passing sixty, might 
be seen stretched upon his rug studying Italian, 
in order to read Dante; and Johnson, who entered 
upon every fresh labor with prayer, wrote at six- 
ty-seven a brief petition, when he ‘‘purposed to 
apply vigorously to study, particularly of the 
Greek and Italian tongues. 

Greek, he said, is like lve; every man gets as 
much = it as hecan. In his old age he read the 
#Eneid”’ through in twelve nights, nnd had great 
delight in it; and six months before his death he 
asked Dr. Burney to teach him the seales of mu- 
sic, 
This intellectual ardor remained with 
the last, and at seventy-two he writes 
*“My purpose is to pass eight hours every day 
in serious employment. Having prayed, I pro- 
pose to employ the next six weeks upon the Ital- 
ian language for my settled study.’ 

lis acquisitions, according to 
wrote sometimes in ‘Johnsonese,”’ 
violent irruptions into the 
he may be said to have 
than to have read them, 
liked to glance over the titles of books on the 
shelves of a library. 

“Knowledge,”’ he said, “is of two kinds. We 
know a subject ourselves, or we know where we 
can find information upon it. When we inquire 
into any subject the first thing we have to do is 
to know what books have treated of it. This 
leads us to look at cate vlogues and the backs of 
books in libraries.’ 

Johnson advised Boswell to keep a number of 
books about him in order that he might be able 
to refer to any subject upon which he wanted in- 
struction at the time. 

“What you read then,’’ he observed, ‘“‘you will 
remember; but if you have not a book imme- 
diately ready, and the subject moulds in your 
mind, it is a chance if you have again a desire to 
study it. 


“would not sub- 





him to 


Boswell, who 
were made by 
regions of knowledge; 
devoured books rather 


and, like all book-lovers, 


ah ad 
HOW A TONGUE WAS LOOSED. 
Mere stammerers usually lose what little utter- 
ance they have when they angry; but the 
Ledyer tells this amusing story of a gibberer who 
suddenly found his speech ina fit of rage: 


get 


In one of the quiet villages lying within sight 
of Mount Washington, lived a widow, Bannerel 
by name, whose only family companion in life 
Was a son, named Joseph, who was. at the time 
of our story, twelve vears of age. 

Joe had an impediment in his speech, seeming 
to be a combination of stuttering and loss of pal- 
ate; but his palate was not lost; nor was there 
any serious imperfection in its construction. 

It was thing for his mother, and she 
never heard of a physician or professor who had 
made human speech a study that she did not ap- 
peal te him for help for her poor boy. But thus 
far no help had come. 

It was at the very opening of summer, when 
Mrs. Bannerel, with a score of sheep to be sheared, 
found herself in want of an extra quantity of soft 
soap; and she gave Joe a wooden pail and sent 
him to the store to buy some. 

There were about a dozen customers and loung- 
ers in Eastman’s store when the boy entered, and 
the keeper himself stood at his desk, in a little 
pen at the end of the counter, just closing his big 
ledger, to which he had been making reference. 

The boy advanced and made an effort of speech, 
as nearly as can be represented by letters, as fol- 
lows (he wanted to say that his mother wanted a 
= of soft soap): 

M’ 


a sore 








lr-r-r E’-e-e-m’n!—y'm mo’r-r-r ump ’a-a’] 
‘oof ‘or-r-"t O-o0-0-0!"" 
Mr. Eastman looked at him. He could under- 


stand that the boy had tried to pronounce his 
name, and he fancied that the next effort had al- 
lusion to the boy's mother; but beyond that, he 
was completely in the dark. 

“What did vou say, Joe?”’ 

Joe repeated the wondrous, gasping jumble. 

“Look here, boy, just you speak slowly, now, 
and see if you cannot get your words out more 
plainly. Now!” 

The poor fellow tried, but with no better suc- 














cess. And the storekeeper made him try it over 
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again; 
whereat exclaimed Eastman, petulantly,— 

**Mercy on us, Joe! you grow worse and worse. 
You may try it just once more.” 

And a thoughtless bystander at the same time 
remarked that a cow could talk plainer than that, 
at which all the men giggled. 

Joe wasangry. Withastamp of the foot, and a 
furious look upon his uncouth visage, he yelled 
forth, as plainly and properly as we write,— 

3uhi! Go to grass with yer soft soap. I don’t 
wnt none of it; and I don’t want nothin’ of you, 
—never any more!”’ 

And Joe would have left the store had not East- 
man caught and heid him. First, he filled the 
pail with soft soap, and bade the boy carry it 
home, and then come back. 

The good-hearted storekeeper had discovered 
the whole difficulty with Joe’s speech. A badly- 
shaped mouth had laid the foundation, and sheer 
carelessness and inattention had done the rest. 

The boy returned, as he had been directed, and 
Eastman went at work. In place of exciting the 
lad to wrath, he caused him to close his fists, 
strain every nerve, stamp his foot, and then say 
to himself, earnestly and sincerely, ‘‘J'll do it or 
die: a 

And in less than an hour it was proved, beyond 
a possible doubt, that Joe Bannerel could speak 
plainly and properly, though not musically. The 
bov himself was proud and happy, and’ having 
gained the key, he very soon brought to use a 
very good and serviceable power of speech, for 
which, perhaps, he might, in a measure, thank 
the man who had instituted the invidious com- 
parison between his speech and that of a cow: for 
it was that which had raised Joe’s wrath to the 
boiling point. 


+o, _ 
For the Companion. 


EGYPT. 


A sea of sand, dotted with date and palin, 
Rolls to the august Nile each scorching wave, 
wi , in ineffable, eternal calm, 
(iveat pensive sphinxes crouch, sedate and grave. 








Fnormous crocodiles loll in the heat; 

Blne swallows nest in solemn Memnoun’s pschent, 
And in a dreamy rest, serene and sweet, 

fired camels browse before some Mameluke’s tent. 


rd the skeleton of Memphis lies, 
ranite vertebra that dare the sun, 


southwe 

With 5 
And throughvits mute and mighty remnant flies 
Che famished jackal when the day is done. 












Land of pyramidal pomp, of festal days, 
Of love, of lotus, and divine carouse, 
Dim centuries rob thy colcothar of praise, 
Now censers waft no myrrh upon thy brows! 
No more from stately Memphis to the seas 
Are prayers to Anubis or to Isis said ! 
Proud land of kingly genealogies 
And monstrous tombs, all song must call thee dead! 
While in the noiseless night, with saddest ray, 
Thy melancholy moon, O E eypt, glows, 
And over Karnae’s arrogant dec 
Dreams of the grandeur of « fend P he brachs 
F. 


+o 
INDIANS AT THEIR TOILET. 


A young 


SALTUS. 


Indian is the vainest of men. He 
spends much time in decorating his person. A 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, writing 
from the Indian Territory, describes how the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes make their toilets and their 
latest styles in personal decoration: 


The Cheyennes and Arapahoes began their toi- 
lets with the painting of the face. 

Different hues were used—yellow on the fore- 
head, red on the cheeks, and green or blue on the 
chin and neck. 

These colors were changed according to individ- 
ual taste, there being apparently no general fash- 
ion 

Next came the arranging of the hair, worn in 
two long queues at either side, the dangling ends 
usually covered with furs or particolored ribbons, 
and in some instances bound round with shining 
coils of brass wire. 

The scalp lock, a single bunch of circular form 
picked out from the centre of the back part of the 
head, was simply braided and allowed to hang 
straight over the shoulders. 

Next came the donning of ornaments, in the 
shape of necklaces, medals, strings of wampum, 
and heavy pendants nearly the size of breast- 
plates, made of long colored beads of glass and 
metal, said to be very valuable. 

Lastly came the leggins of fine cloth or dyed 
skins and of variegated colors, reaching half way 
above the knee, and the universal blanket. 

During the progress of the toilet frequent re- 
course was had tothe looking-glass, with one of 
which every brave seemed to be supplied. 

No vain woman could take more satisfaction in 
viewing her own features, in the effects of con- 
trasting colors, than did these untutored children 
of the forest and plain. 

Asa picturesque costume an Indian garb can- 
not well be excelled, and it is, when closely ad- 
hered to, a very inexpensive one. 

Lasked a Delaware, yesterday, why he did not 
dress in the white man’s garb, and his reply sat- 
isfactorily answered a question often asked. 

He said, “I cannot afford it; we Indians are 





poor—just beginning to acquire property, and 
have but little money. I go to the traders and 
buy an ordinary suit of clothes; I pay, say $20, 


and the clothes I get do not last me longer than 
my own. 

“Onthe other hand, to follow the costume of 
my tribe, I purchase a blanket, a colored hand- 
kerchief for my head, two yards of hickory shirt- 
ing, or drilling, for leggins. a calico shirt—all for 
S4 or 85. It is cheaper and just as good.” 

But there is another reason which the Delaware 
did not give. 

The Indian clings tenaciously to his costume, 
and is exceedingly sensitive to ridicnle. He puts 
on 2 white man’s clothes, and the whole band rid- 
icule him until he takes it off. 

He is a pale face, a weak-hearted squaw, 
his companions jeer him. 

They do it, too, when they would gladly wear 
the same suit had they the means to purchase it. 
As a consequence, it is rarely that an Indian 
adopts a civilized costume until the entire band is 
prepared for the change. 

oo 
MIXED. 

The following anecdote seems a joke at the 
expense of the Sunday schools, but the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean publishes it as a true story: 


and 








A Sabbath school teacher at Cincinnati (or a 
near suburb) having occasion to be absent, en- 
| gaged one of the leading young ladies of society 
| to take her place and teach her class. She was 


JAN. 15, 1880. 
but the last trial was worse than the first; | prompt in the duty, and, dressed in faultless 


style, made a decided and favorable impression 
upon the class, and fancied she had sown good 
seed in the minds of her vouthful charge. 

The teacher ghe next Sunday, upon gathering 


her class, said, ‘Well, girls, you had a new 
teacher last Sunday; can you tell me any of the 


lessons she taught you, 
“Oh no,’ 

everything. 

the lions’ den. 
“Oh no—you mean Deniel.”’ 


or have you forgotten?” 
answered the — ‘“‘we remember 
She taught us all about Samson in 


*“No, we don’t, it was Sanison.”’ 
The teacher wisely closed the subject, and 
hurrying through the lesson, took an early occa- 


sion to call upon the substitute. Said — 

“What did you teach my class last Sunday? 

“Oh, we had a nice time, and I told ~ l all 
about Samson in the lions’ den, and Moses in the 
fiery furnace, and’’—— 

+o 
A FAITHFUL TERRIER. 

The New York World tells a good story of a 
plucky terrier who faithfully stuck to his charge, 
a little boy, through thick and thin. 

Between eight and nine o'clock a citizen no- 
ticed a crowd of children in Grand Street, near 
Eldridge, around a little boy whose eyes were 
red from crying, and a large terrier which was 
barking furiously at the curious assembly. 

The citizen asked the boy where he lived, but 
he could not tell. The citizen took the box by 
the hand; the dog objected to this and yelped 
vigorously. 

When the boy was led away towards the EI- 
dridge Street station-house the faithful terrier 
lost his temper entirely. 

He caught held of the leg of the boy’s trousers, 
and held on like grim death. 

Finding that the dragging power of the citizen 
was too much for him, he let go and contented 
himself with escorting the child to the station- 
house, and keeping the crowd which followed at 





| 





a respectable distance. 

The boy at the station-house said his name was 
John Wolff, but he could not tell where lis par- 
ents lived. 

The dog was put out of the station, but howled 
so plaintively and persistently that he got in 
again. 

He jumped 
where the boy 
trousers again, 

The boy was finally given in charge of an offi- 
cer, who took him to police headquarte 

The dog followed as if he were Tob it’s dog, 
and when the officer lifted the boy in bis arms to 
take him up stairs to the lost children’s room the 
dog once more caught him, and it was with diffi- 
culty that the policeman got him to let go his 
hold. 

Disappointed, he trotted up stairs ahead of the 
officer, but never took his eyes off the child until 
he was safe in Matron Webb’s apartment. 

He was put in a chair: the dog crawled under 
it and kept watch over him. Matron Webb 
moved him about from place to } lace in the 
room, but she could not separate him from the 
dog, and finally she let them alone. 

Presently the boy’s father, who is a butcher, 


on the table 
was seated, 


in the back room, 
and laid hold of his 





and living at No. 48 Willett Street, having be- 
come alarmed at his absence, called at police 


headquarters and 
heard of a lost boy 
Matron Webb. 7 

When he entered the lost children’s depart- 
ment the dog sprang from underneath the chair 
on which John Wolff sat, yelped in high glee, and 
seized the leg of the butcher’s trousers to diag 
him over to where the boy was. 


_ _ +e - —— 
COURTING IN CHINA. 
Showe, 


had been 
He was referred to 


asked if anything 
and dog. 


Ar an intelligent Chinese merchant, 
doing business in Boston, was recently interviewed, 
and gave to the reporter the following account of 
the way marriages are brought about in China: 

There is no such thing as courting among young 
people in China. The bride and bridegroom 
never see each other until they are about to be- 
come man and wife. 

Their courting is all done by their parents, 

Let us suppose that you have a son and I 
daughter of marriageable age, and we are friends. 

You tell me you want to get your sen married, 


and ask if Iam willing to give my daughter to 
him. 
Isay yes. [have seen your son and like him, 


but you have not seen my ‘daughter. 

But you hire a female broker to go and inspect 
my daughter, which she does for a consideration. 

Indeed, this is a re gular business, and many 
make a good living out of it. 

She visits my house, sees and talks with my 
daughter, finds that her feet are so small that she 
ean hardly walk,—that absurd custom of deform- 
ing the feet is still very prevalent in China,—and 
returns and makes a most flattering report. 


Then you and I come together, and I give you 
a written paper embodying my consent to the 


union, while you, in like manner, signify your 
approval, and give me a paper signed by you, and 
the engagement is comple ted. 

You then cause a great number of sweet cakes 
to be sent to my daughter from your son, and 
these are given around to our friends as an an- 
nouncement of the betrothal of our daughter, 

The marriage itself may not take place for a 
month, six months or a year after the engage- 
ment according to agreement. 

There is no religious ceremony of marriage in 
China. 

A friend of the bridegroom’s family—usually a 
man of respectability and position—is chosen, 
who reads the marriage ceremony from a_ book, 
which binds the couple, who, before that time, 
had been strangers to one another, to live to- 
gether during life. 

‘Are there not frequent instances of unhappy 
marriages in this way?” 

“No, indeed. On the contrary, such marriages 
are nearly always happy. The young couple 
soon learn to love one another, and live in har- 
mony together.” 

“Do men give dowers to their daughters in 
marriage?” 

“Quite often; but if a parent dies without giv- 
ing anything to his daughters, his property all 
goes to the sons. The daughters get nothing. 

“The father of the newly-wedded young man 
furnishes his house, though if he be poor, the 
father of the bride does so “secretly, so as not to 
expose his poverty. The bride, however, is —- 


pected to furnish her chamber and bedding.”’ 
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THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 











do but they must have the baby out to help to 
enjoy it. In her little white cloak and hood she 





would be just the inhabitant for such a house. 
The baby, who was two years old, was very 

fat and clumsy, especially with her wrappings 

But they put her on a sled and 












and leggings on. 
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For the Companion. 


AN INDIA-RUBBER HOUSE. 
“We live in an india-rubber house,” 
So grandma said to-day, 
When mamma wondered how and where 
To stow the children away. 


AW 
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“Aunts and cousins to spend the night, 
And the house was full before! 

We'll take the children out of their beds, 
And make them a bed on the floor.” 


Papa has said, and mamma has said, 
That the house is full of boys, 
The windows all alive with heads, 
The carpets strewn with toys. 

My oldest brother often says 
The house is full of cats; 
They lie in wait on all the stairs, 
And sleep on all the mats. 
My older sister says my things 
Are scattered everywhere; 
And grandma says that baby fills 
The house with love—and care. 
So, if it’s four times full, and still 
There’s room for fly and mouse, 
You see it must be that we have 
An india-rubber house! 
ADELAIDE G 
+o, 


For the Companien. 


PLAYING ESQUIMAUX. 


| drew her to the door of the 
| three crawled inside. 

Nanny crowed with delight, but would neither 
sit down, nor do anything just as they wanted 
her to, and the result was that before they had 
time to even begin to play, 
down came the whole thing 
upon their heads. 

The caught 
weight of the fall, : 
after the first shock, 
crawled out with 
of laughter, and t 
blinded with sno 


i hut, and then all 


boys 


r eyes 


ys Was soon 
m the pile of 
sticks a he wet snow. 

Then, since the roof had 
fallen in, and they no 
longer had any house, 
they could think of noth- 
ing better to do than to 
jump upon the roof. This 
they did, rolling and tumbling over and over in 
‘the snow; Nanny having her share of the fun, 
laughing and crowing, and not minding if the 
boys were rather rough. 

If mamma had seen her little girl, she would 
have taken her in at once; but the boys kept on 
playing with her, and throwing snowballs at each 
other, until they were all tired out. 

Nanny was a very wet little lady when she en- 
tered the house, and had to have dry clothing on 
throughout, while Jamie and Charley decided 
among themselves that the next time they played 
Esquimaux they would leave Miss Nanny with 
her doll. Mrs. CLARA Doty BATeEs. 





Jamie’s eyes were scarcely open when a wild 
whoop from Charley showed that he 
had discovered the snow. 

He peeped throngh the blind with a 
sleepy yawn, and sure enough, every- 
thing was hushed under a beautiful 
soft white coverlet. 

Jamie was broad enough awake in 
an instant, and was dressed so quickly 
that Charley was obliged to run out 
after him with his boots unbuttoned, 
or else have Jamie get the first dip 
into the fresh, cool whiteness. Then 
they washed their faces until they 
were as red as the winter 
apple. 


ruddiest 


“Oh, Jet's play Exsquimanx,”’ cried 
Charley, for their mother had read 
them Dr. Hayes’s polar stories. 

It was with difficulty they could eat 
any breakfast, so intent were they 
upon getting out. 

It was not very cold, and even if it 
had been, they were hardy little fel- 
lows, and would not have minded it. 
They discussed the best plan for build- 
ing a lint,—for they intended to have a real snow 
house,—and decided upon first making a wig- 
wam with sticks. That they would cover with a 
rug or piece of carpet, and upon that heap the | 
snow, 

They could not find just the things they 
would have liked, but they got long sticks, de- | 
signed to be cut into kindlings, stood them up 
right, and over this they spread a piece of canvas ‘What is it, darling? Are you sick?” 
which had been used to wrap abont furniture. “No, mamma; but—but I’m so frightened. 
It was a long time before they could get the| I'm afraia it’s robbers. Do wake papa, quick!” 
sticks to stand where they wanted themto. As| “Lie right down here beside me, dear,”’ said 
fast as the boys put one up, another would fall| Mrs. Earle, quietly, ‘‘and get warm. Tell me 
down. Then they began to heap snow upon it, | what you thought you heard. Perhaps you were 
each taking his turn at staying inside to keep it | dreaming.” 
from falling, while the other toiled outside. “No, mamma; I was awake, I know, and I 

At last it presented quite a respectable likeness | heard footsteps—I did, mamma—I am sure— 
to an Esquimau hut, and then, nothing would | footsteps on the bay-window, right by my room.” 


For the Companion. 


KITTY’S ROBBER. 

‘““Mamma!”’ 

It was the middle of the night, and Mrs. Earle 
opened her sleepy eyes, to find a plump little 
hand clasping hers, and a small, trembling figure, 
in dainty white night-dress, standing beside her, 
| just visible in the soft moonlight. 

















| “Tll go and see, little woman,” said papa; | 
| “don’t torment yourself. But it’s most likely 
the branches of the old elm touched the roofing 
of the window.”’ 

“Oh no, papa; I know there was somebody 
walking right on the roofing—such soft, slow 
steps, as if they were trying not to 
make any noise.’ 

To satisfy Kitty, papa looked about, 
in the house and out doors, but every- | 
thing was quiet. Still Kitty seemed un- | 
easy, ind afraid to go back to her room. 

“Mamma,” she said, in a hesitating 








way, “are ‘there any such things as 
ghosts? Hetty said’ 


“Never mind what she said,’’ papa 
answered, 
Kitty; 
them.”’ 

“No, dear,”’ added mamma; “think a 
moment. Would our kind Father allow 
spirits to roam about, hurting or fright- 
ening us? When you say your evening 
prayer, don’t you trust Him more than 
that?” 

Kitty was soon asleep, by mamma's 


“Don't listen to such stories, 
there’s not a word of truth in 


side, and holding her hand. <A few 
nights afterwards, as Mrs. Earle was 
moving about quietly in her room, 


rather late, for she had spent the even- 
ing out, she plainly heard a sound of 
footsteps on the bay-window, and drew 
aside the curtain. Kitty’s room was 
next her own. The moon was full, and, 
shining on the snow, made the night 
|almost as bright as day. There were footsteps 
sure enough, from four soft, furry, white feet. 
Kitty’s favorite cat had climbed the elim, close 
by the window, and sprung from it upon the tin 
roofing. She was walking up and down, in the 
moonlight, and was very willing to come into the 
Kouse when Mrs. Earle opened the window and 
‘called her. 

The next morning there was a merry time at 
, breakfast about the fur-coated ghost and robber. 


M. O. F. 


+o 


| 
For the Companion. 
} SUNSHINE. 
Up from her bed at the nursery clock’s chiming 
Sprang little Annie, as blithe as the morn; 
“All the day long will I play and be merry,— 
Soon will the twelve sunny hours be gone.” 


| Bright fell the sunbeams from morning till evening, 
Swift as a stream have the quick minutes run; 

What has become of the pleasant, bright hours? 
Are all the sunbeams gone with the sun? 


Bright shines an hour of dear Annie’s morning, 
Spent by the bed of a sick little friend; 

One more shines brightly when, helping her mother, 
Small busy fingers their willing aid lend. 

Sunbeams from soft, gentle words and kind actions 
Still warm the heart, though the darkness has come; 

Ever where Love rules the pleasant bright hours 

| Lingers the sunshine, though gone is the sun. 

+o 


THE CHURCH-GOING DOG. 
Mr. Swainson, in his work on the instincts of 
|animals, says: ‘In my younger days I had a 
| favorite dog which always accompanied me to 








| church. My mother, seeing that he attracted too | 

much of my attention, ordered the servant to 
| shut him up every Sunday morning. This was 
done once, butynever afterwards; for 
he concealed? himself nearly everv 
Sunday mgfning, and I was sure to 
find him fither under my seat at 
church, else at the church door. 
That de clearly distinguish the re- 
turn of funday cannot be doubted.” 









————+o>—_— 
For the Companion. 
ACROSTIC. 
Baby, tell me what are you? 
A tiny thing, with eyes of blue. 
Baby, what are you good for, pray? 
You wil’ find that out some day. 





+o - 


Litt. Billy has been taken to see | 
his old uncle, who is so deaf that he 
cannot hear a single word without 
recourse to his ear-trumpet. Billy 
watched the movements of this in- 
strument for some time with great 
interest, and then exclaimed: ‘‘Mam- 
ma, what does uncle try all the time 
pe play the horn with his ear for, when he can’t 

make it go?”’ 


In a primary school, not long ago, the teacher 
undertook to convey to her pupils an idea of the 
uses of the hyphen, She wrote on the black- 
board ‘‘bird’s-nest,” and, pointing to the hyphen, 
asked the school, “What is that for?” After a 
short pause, a small boy piped out, ‘‘Plaze, 
ma’am, for the burd to roosht on.”’ 





8 -- 


| A Scotcn minister, in one of his parochial 
| visiis, met a cow-boy, and asked him what 
|o’clock it was. ‘‘Abont twelve, sir,’ was the re- 
ply. ‘Well,’ remarked the minister, “Ithonght 
it was more.” “It’s never any more here; it 





| just begins at one again.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
REVERSALS. 

The answer of the first two lines is the name of 
some celebrated person or place; the last two is the 
same word spelled backwards. 

A natural wonder, fierce and vast, 

’Twill wonderful be while earth shall last. 
This goes before and takes the lead, 
Or stands opposed in word and deed. 


An island famous for one whose name 
Gives it imperishable fame. 
This will never be said of any 
Weak, inefficient, poor or puny. 


A college famous for learning, and 

For men famous, gifted or grand. 
This with each single strain you sing; 
And this gives notice of anything. 

A famous carpenter in his way, 

Whose name will live to the latest day. 
An attribute of the Great Supreme 
Beyond what mortals know or dream, 


The land where dwelt a man of crime, 
The earliest vagabond of time. 
Go right to Spain if you would be 
Addressed with title of this degree. 


A conquered king, whose giant bed 

Was kept as relic when he was dead. 
Searce is a movement of body or mind 
But use for this little word will find. 


An author ancient, witty and wise, 
Dressing his wisdom in piquant guise. 
Puzzle me if you can this way, 


And Tam set to a stand to-day. E. L. E. 


2. 


ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUMS.,. 





How do these shells represent a happily-wedded 
pair who always agree? 
What poet do they remind you of? 








3. 
DOUBLE, ACROSTIC, 
1, To desire. 2, High. 
3, Close. 4, False. 
5, A song. 6, A metal. 


7, A girl’s nane. 
Primals: A customary drink in England on New 


Year's Day. 






Finals: A custom prevailing in Scotland on New 
Year's Eve and the day following. F. F. 
4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
To weep. Beneath. A month. A state. Smooth, 


An animal. 

The initials are the name of a prominent states- 
man; the finals, the name of a famous author. 

J.P. B. 
6. 
SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC. 

(A) An encampment of the Israelites in the wilder” 
ness of Haran. 

(B) A term applied to the country in the vicinity of 


| Jerusalem. 


(C) One of the early stations of the Israelites in 
their journeyings to Canaan. 

(D) A place noted for its beautiful cedars, 

(E) “The tield of blood.” 

(F) An exclunation used by our Saviour on the 
cross; it answers to the word “forsaken.” 

(G) The residence of the kings of Israel for nearly 
fifty years. 

(H) A Jewish sect, often mentioned in the New 
Testament, whose doctrines were received by but 
ew. 

(I) Abraham’s birthplace, 

(J) Theisland to which John the Baptist was exiled. 

(K) A famous Jewish sect, noted for their pride 
and hypocrisy. 

(L) A numerous and warlike people of gigantic 
size, who dwelt on the eastern borders of Canaan, 
and who were supplanted by the Monabites. 

(M) A Hebrew word signifying “iy master,” and 
regarded as the highest title of honor among the 


| Jews. 


The primals, read down, give a notable event re- 
corded in the New Testament. 
FRED SINGLETON. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1.—1, Dominoes. 2, Base ball. 3, Noah’s ark, 
4, Dictionary. 5, Mittens. 6, Watches. 7, Inkstand, 
8, Brackets. 9, Music Boxes. 10, Pictures. 

2. Present. 

3. STATION 

SPOOL 
JACKKNIFE 
SHEEP 
cANDY 

4. Words omitted: 1st stanza, Holidays. 2d, His 
lady-o! 3d, Hold, I say! 4th, Hay I sold. 5th, I 
sadly-oh! 

5. Twelfth-night. 
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SUDDEN DEATHS, Heart Disease. 

The eases of heart disease are far less common than 
is generall upposed, the heart being one of the 
toughest organs in the bod Still there are many 
enuses, aud they are of different kinds. There may be 


the heart. When 


Angina pectoris not 


© prtralysia of nerves of the this 


ere uy death is instantaneous 


nntre qamvtly terminates in this way, for excruciating 


pains exhaust nervous force as greatly as does exces 
ve pleasure 
There may be what is called a tatty degeneracy of 
the heart, in whieh fat takes the plice of the tibrous 
tissue, and sooner or later gives way under some 


slight excitement 
Sometimes the walls of the heart become quite thin 


at wie this, in 


some point, onnection with the gen 
eral enlargement of the organ, renders itt subjeet to 
more Violent action, and it may suddenly burst on 
the quickening of that action Such enlargements 


tre often produced by vielent and protracted exer 


tions, a8 in boat-racing 

Or there may bea dilatation of a portion of an ar 
tery leading out from the heart; such dilatations are 
ealled aneurisms, and are attended with a loss of the 
elasticity of the heart and a thinning of the walls of 
the vessel Henee it may suddenly rupture, or, 
Which is equally fatal, the walls may dilate so far as 
to prevent the outtlow of the blood to the brain 

Every one even in health knows how quick and 
strongly any emotion whatever aets upon the heart 
knows from his own experience In all diseases of 
the heart absolute self-control, at all times, is of the 
most urgent ne sity Without it life may cease at 
ANV thonent 

+ 
A FAMOUS BEAUTY. 

One of Stuart's famous portraits is that of Matty 
Hateho’ a famous beauty of Boston The following 
reminiscences of her are given in the life of Stuart 

She was a great beauty, and her appearance on the 
street ia anid te have created a sensation. “In her 
yvime,”’ says one whe knew her, Mr. oJ. Ingersoll 
Powsdit h, the present owner of her portrait, —‘*she 
was the ‘observed of all observers’ as she gracefully 


moved down Washington Street 

One of the old Boston merehants of that day laugh 
ingly said that all business was suspended when it 
was reported that Miss Hatch was coming down the 
street, and every one in the shop, boys and all, 
rushed to the door to see her 


In her later days she kept a boarding house, in or 
der to support herself and her aged mother, 
Dr. Bowditch boarded with her, when in Boston as 


one of the governor's council. He, like all others 
who knew her, was fascinated by her dignified de 
portment, her lidy-like manners, her intelligence, 


and queenly form and features 

At the time that Dr. Bowditch removed to Boston 
she had retired from ber occupation with a small 
sum, barely enough te support her in old age. Until 
her death he was her friend and counsellor. 

A few days before he died he told hisson, J. Inger 
soll Bowditeh, to go to her after he had passed away, 
and say that his father had told him to take care of 
her, as he had done 

The son was faithful to the trust, 





ind she, in grati 





tude, gave him the choice between her portrait by 
Stuart and her miniature by Malbone. He chose the 
portrait, and it is now at his house 
” 
HER BABY UN THE WELL. 

The trial and triumph of a terrified mother too 
weak to save her child alone, is thus related in a 
Southern paper 

A woman who lives in Ashville, Ala., writes to the 
#yis, of that place, of the reseue of her little three 
year-old boy from drewning The child fell down a 
well, the depth of which was thirty feet The moth 
er saw him go down. She says: “On reaching the 
well | was just in time to see him rise to the top of 


the water 

“LT was alone, 
I sent for help 
soul, presence 


save three other little children whom 
lL had, amid all the anguish of my 
of mind enough to let the bucket down 





and tell him to take hold of it, which he did After 
some minutes he let loose from weakness, sank 
again, except his little head. T lowered the bucket 
lower, te'ling him to take hold of the rope. 

“He ran his hand through a ring tied on for the 
purpose ¢ of sinking the bucket, and caught the bail, 
and there whion fer one anda half hours, beg 
ging me i the time in his baby talk, to come down 


and help him out 
**Hold on 
“At length 
took a rope 
letting it 
throug! 


IT would sav, 
Bobbie.” *E will,’ he would reply 

i lady came to my assistance, and we 
md made a noose on the a of it, and 
lown told him what to do. He put his foot 
ind drew it up arou a his knee. 
tasked him if he could hold on. He sald he cot 
hold on to the bucket, ‘daw me out.’ 

“He held on to the bucket, with the rope around 
his leg, and telling him not to let go, we drew him tp 


rh the noose 

















wd | 


THE 


until Peould reach his little shivering 

saved my litthe baby from drowning. 

breast | elas sped his little shivering body, 
(iod for His mercies. 


hands Vhs 

Saute to my 

tnd praised 
> 

A BOY'S NOBLE 

A generous soul hates the 


NATURE. 

of a wrong 
mean thing, more than he fears being punished for 
it. An instance of frank magnanimity, 
might emulate, is given here: 

A lad was once called before the police court in 
one of our large cities for throwing a stone which 
struck a girl in her eye. The respectability of the 
parties excited considerable interest, and drew many 
persons to hear the examination. 

The boy was bouna over to appear at the municipal 
court, and Colonel M—— was engaged as his counsel. 
Soon after the examination, another boy about 
twelve years of age called upon the colonel, and 
asked, 

“Sir, are youengaged to defend — 

“Yes, Lam; why do you ask?” 

The little fellow replied, ‘Because, sir, | threw the 
stone, and cannot suffer a comr: ude to be punished 
for a crime of my own commission,” 

“Well done—you are a fine boy; 
nam 

. My name is 

“Well,” said the counsellor, admiring the noble- 
heartedness of the lad, ‘will you tell the county at 
torney you committed this act?’ 

“Yes, sir,” said he, and immediate sly went to the 
attorney's office for that purpose. 

The friends of the injured girl on hearing these 
particulars declined taking any further steps in the 
matter. 


doing or 


that any boy 


what is your 








+> 
DID NOT WAKE HER. 
Gentle treatment is always best for the insane. 
it is for those 
degree 


So 


who are nervously disordered in any 
as sleep-walkers are. They are only a little 
and allowed to “come 


" but never driren 


“out,” and should be watched 


to themselves, 


Never wake a sleep-walker if it 
avoided. In a certain family residing in Chieago, 
the children while young were all more or less ad- 
dicted to sleep-walking. One of the younger branch 
es, agirlof fifteen, on one oecasion rose from her 
bed, and, walking down stairs, entered the drawing 
room, where were assembled a few guests. 

Fortunately, the girl’s habit was known to most of 
the company, who, instead of evincing a horror of 
the unwonted visitor, treated the matter in a philo 
sophie light, and even maintained their usual conver 
sation as th ‘i's father took her hand and led her 
quietly up stairs to bed. 

Had the somnambulist been rudely awakened, the 
consequence might have been serious; and the ealm 
demeanor of the spectators and judicious manage- 
ment of the girl's parent on this occasion, related by 
one of the editors of the Chieago Tribune, may, per 
haps, act asa hint to others who may be similarly sit 
uated 


can possibly be 








+ 
LAUGHABLE SCENES AT A FIRE. 
The Pittsburgh Telegraph wives an example or two 
of the way some people fly 
of,” 


round “with their heads 


when they are terribly seared 

It is a fact that much excitement generally pre 
vails in the immediate vicinity of a great contlagra- 
tion, and this was doubly demonstrated in quite a 
laughable manner at the tire at England & Bindley’s 
establishment, on Twentieth Street. 

\ German barber, doing business on Penn Avenue, 
being aroused by the noise and confusion, was so 
dazed that he donned the principal part of his wife's 
clothing, and rushed frantically out among the crowd. 
He returned in short order when the people set up a 
laugh. 

Another German, a butcher, so far forgot himself 
in the general confusion that he ran out into his 
stable, adjoining the burning building, and instead of 
strapping up the halter over his horse’s head to lead 
it out, attached it to the animal’s tail, and didn’t dis- 
cover his mistake until the beast landed 
through a rear door with a well-directed 
behind 





him out 
blow from 


+ 
A LOTTERY VICTIM. 
That gambling is a broad road to crime and ruin is 


proved in lottery speculation as truly as in faro-deal- 
ing: 


The Tribune gives an account of a printer who up 
to last March was supporting his family moderately, 
but comfortably. But he bought a lottery ticket, and 
drew tive thousand dollars. At onee he quit work, 
and began to spend freely, and soon took to drinking 
In eXcess, 

Last week, he came home drunk, and threatened to 
kill his wif He was arrested and sent to Blackwell's 
Island for six months. Probably he is rained for life. 
He will not be willing again to go through the slow 
process of earning money by setting one type after 
another 





+ 
VALUE OF SOUP. 
lhere are hundreds of families who are ignorant 


of the nutritious value of soup, and of the ease and 


cheapness with which it may be prepared. 


It can be made of almost anything, and a pot of 
water epese on the stove may be the recipient of di- 
vers odds and ends of meat and vegetables to excel- 
lent advantage. After these have been boiled a few 
hours, there will be found in the pot a very good | 
soup, Wholesome, nourishing, appetizing, and its cost | 
will be nominal. 

If the experiment were tried, many families would 
be surprised and pleased at the result. They would 
have a much better dinner for almost nothing than 
they have hitherto had any idea of, and onee aceus- 
tomed to soup, they could not be persuaded to relin 
quish it. A simple soup benetits at once health, ap 
petite and the purse. 

+ 
CARELESS AS TO DREss. 

An anecdote is told of which il 

lustrates the late King’s carelessness as to his dress 


When about to visit Berlin, his chamberlain re- 
minded him that he must have some new clothes, 
“Order them,” said the King 

“But Your Majesty must give your measure, 
cause they are very elegant at the Court of Berlin.” 
“What a nuisance!” said sturdy royalty. “Count 
8B is just my size 
to give his measure.”’ 


Victor Emmanuel, 





Sa 


Is THERE a word in the English language 
contains all the vowels? Unquestionably. 


RELIGION is the most gentlemanly thing 
world. It alone will gentilize if unmixed with cant. 
Coleridge 


Srortes first heard ata mother’s knee are 


wholly forgotten 
up in our journey through scorching years.- 


never 


Rufiin. 


It is one of the physiological mysteries why a boy's 
hoe-handle 


hand will blister so much sooner 
than it will on a base-ball bat, 


on a 


A PooR young than remarks, that the only advice 


he gets from capitalists is “to live within your in 
come,” whereas the diffienltv he experiences is t 
live without an income, 


be- 


Ask him to do me the pleasure 


which 


in the 


a little spring that never quite dries 


YOUTHS COMPANION. 





| M al Fever, Ague aid Biliousness will leave as 
soon 25 Hop Bitters arrive Communicated. 
> 
3e sure and send for the Diamond Wafer Tables, ad 


vertised in another column, 
ter. 


fhey will amuse you all win- 
Communicated, 
+> 
Use Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Chocolate if you desire the dest in the market. The verdict 
of experts, both in Europe America, has for 
years testified to its great excellence, 


and many 


Communicated. 
> 

Brown's Bronchial Troches” are used with 
to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, 
and Bronchial Affeetions. For thirty years these Troches 
have with aunually increasing favor, ‘They | 
are not new and untried, but, having been tested by wide 
and constant use for nearly an entire generation, they have 
attained well-merited rank 
of the age. 





Coughs. - 


advantage Hoarseness 


been in use, 


among the few staple remedies 


Communicated. 
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tion Stained Glass, 


MARK 
BIG PAY irccizxe sss rats Sar 


STA MPS! Send for New Price-List of St: unps. 
» England Stamp Co., Concord, N. H. 


Ss 


SMITHOGRAPHY and Imita- 
LuM SMITH, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your Linen with 


Clark’s Indelible 
cils, 


Sold at all stationers, 


Pen 


Cleveland, O. 


New 





END 65 cts., and receive full instructions in npe niman- 
ship, together with a box of Pens that will last you your 








lifetime. Address H. W. MILLER, Brooks Grove, 
‘OLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL IN- 
( STITUTE, ew Haven, Conn. 
The Year be gins. *Jan. 8th. WM. H. RUSSELL, 


WANT ED tosell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Recipe Book. 
pnt New Price List. Double your money. Address 
Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, 
IDAY CIFTS. Novelty and Self-Inking 
“ Printing Presses, Send for catalogue. 
B.O0. WOODs & CO.,49 Federal St., Boston. 


HOME-MAD MICROSCOPES and TELE- 








SCOPES, Any smart boy can co it 
when told how, See Voung Scientist, January, 1880, 
price 6c, Newsdealers, or J. Phinn, Box New York. 


AGENTS WANTE 


‘xtra Te sis md L ae ‘ash Premiums. 
FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTE 


est Bibles ever furnished agents. 


lo sell the best and fastest sell 
ing Books and Bibles. 





ROBBIN 





No rubbing required. No mor yellow clothes, 


clothes full of holes. No more !nme backs for f: 
believing, and if you will try it once, you will 
washing-machine. IT IS THE BEST IN THE 
curtain to a horse blanket, and cannot get out 


Female, 


INDISPUTABI 


A Splendid Washing-Machine. 


This is what they call the Robbins Family Washer at the 
home of the business manager of Farm and Fireside. 
Heretofore it required one woman a whole day trom early 
morn till late at night to finish the washing 
girl to cook. But since we got a Robbins Washer one girl 
attends to the washing, cooks dinner at the same time, and | 
has all the clothing hung out todry,and tubs, wringer, and 
everything put away before 12 o'clock noon, We wish we 
could tet our subscribers how delighted they are at oui’ 
house with this simple washer, and also get them to under- 
stand that we write this simply and entirely for their ben- 
efit, and not at the solicitation of the manufacturers, nor 
with their knowledge or consent; but we write this to let 
our readers know that the Robbins Washer has actually 
proven to be an article that does all the manufacturers 
claim for it, and really does away with a great part of the 
drudgery required in washing clothes. We would pay 
many times the price asked rather than do without one. 
We have also noticed that it requires less soap than former- 
ly, so that the saving in the soap willin ashort time pay 
for the machine. 





We advise our readers to examine the 
another page of this issue, and send for a washer at once 
— Springfield, O., Farm and Fireside, Oct 

Publisher of Farmers’ Review, Chicago, I, received a 
sample, and, after giving it a trial, sends for $24 worth for 
his friends and neighbors, 

The publishers of the New Y ork Christian Advocate, af- 
ter receiving sample washer, say, “It requires to be honest- 
ly tried a few times only to convince the 
she has found a friend and economizer of labor in the 
washer. We have confide nee in commending it to the at- 
tention of our lady readers 

The N.Y. Witness says: “Several of our staff have the 
machines - use, and are we Ws satistied with them. 

a. = 


advertisement on 












Weekly Sun sa 1e Robbins Washer and 
Bleac ‘her is as representec 
The Toledo Blade says: “We believe it to be one of the 





gre: atest inventions of the : 
The Chieago Jnter-Ocea s: “The company could not 
well say less of that truly wonderful article which is des 
tined at no distant day to work a complete revolution in 
the method of accomplishing the family washing. 
speak from our own knowledge, as well as from the testi- 
mony of thousands who have already availed aaah 








We hereby warn all 


CAUTIO 


infringements to the full extent of the law 


b 


Haviag stood 
are noted 








LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 





JAN. 15, 


1880 





Oratory! Pathos! Humor! Fun! 


CHOICE SELECTIONS 


NOI 7 Boaerere «Co 


708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


This number is uniform with the Series, and contains an- 
ote 4 HUNDRED splendid D 
Price, 30 cts., mailed free, 










an 
Bold ~ ene 











Samples 


Mich. | 


for the Handsomest and Che ap- | 


Low | 


price, excellent terms, exclusive tefritory. Address — 
LF Y¥, GARRETSON & Co.,, 66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
For any Washing Machine that will Wash Cleaner, 


housekeeper that | 


se upon the principle of the 
ER. Many imitations are now being offered for sale, even going 
the descriptive portions of our cirenlar and advertisements in order to mislead the public. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 


WALTER BAKER & €0.'S 


ad y who speaks pieces, every member of a Lyceum 
who wants Something Néw_to prite shoul he 
Whole Set. Club rates, aud Full List of C, 
| every where are delighted wtih 
MUSICAL MUSICAL HOURS. One 
| says, ive just received Mu- 
sieal Won. Am very much 
pleased. recommend it 
| to my friends here Another 
writes, “Enclosed find amount 
for two subseribers. | received 


Nov. number and 3 premiums, 
Do not see how you ean publish 
them at that pr Am longing for the Dec. number to 

come.”” Another si “If Musical Hours continues as good 

as it has been, I intend to keep renewing.” ehave thou- 
| sands of letters from people who have subscribed, and all 
consider it the “‘best musical monthly issued.” The Jan. 

No.is now ready, containing 6 beautiful songs and 6 charm- 
ing instrumental pieces. Wesend Musical Hours 4 mos, for 
50 ets. (cash or stamps); or for 50 we send the whole 
of this year, with Nov. and Dec, ’79, and 3 musical , remi- 
ums. GW, Ric hardson & C Tene Place, Boston, Masa, 


and think them splendid. 














A CREAT OFFER FOR 


LIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS, * EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash, allme oe r ved. 
SPL EN DID ORGANS 1335, 845, 850, 860, 
875, $85 & 8100. 7 Octave ROSE % OOD PI- 
ANOS 8130, ‘$135. 71-3 do $140, e8150, up- 
wards. Not used 6 Months. Tllustfated Cata- 
logues Mailed, HORACE WATERS, Manut?’r. 
& Dealer. 826 Broadway.N.Y. P.0.B0x,3530. 


e 9 * \ . 
Wis : r 
| Lewis’ Lancashire Swine. 
Have No More Hog Cholera! 
These swine have taken first pre- 
miums in England and this coun- 
try. White in color, well haired, 
very hardy, healthy, small waste, 
easily fattened,very prolific, large 
size. Send for civenlar, 
Ww. ¢ EWIs, 
Framingham, Mass. 
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$1000 REWARD 


Quicker, with Less Labor and Wear and Tear of 


Clothes than the 


FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER. 


The Only Perfect Self-Operating Washer in the World. 


nor hard work on washing-day. 
wmers’ wives washing harvest shirts. 
never again wash without it, nor use 
WORLD, and will wash anything, 
of order. Good Agents Wanted, 


No more rub bing 
Seeing is 
any other 
from a lace 
both Male and 


to whom Liberal Inducements are Offered. 


Agents can make from $10 to $100 per week. 


3 DI 


and an extra | 


EVIDENCE. 


Robert Engle, Mosherville, Mich.—After 
a“ months, sends orders for $100 Worth, 

Hildom, Cuba, N. Y.—After “thoroughly testing it,” 

B..*. orders $24, $24, $50, $50 worth in suce 


using one for 





ession,. 






C,H. Ma ather, Burlington, N.Y. After purchasing sam- 

i een ing the skeptical ones,”” orders $2 30, 
$50, $5 4, $65, $24 worth in rapid succession 

L. Hi. Milier, Mount Kisco, Y.—After “thoroughly 


convincing himself that the washer 
ordet 8 $24, $100 worth. 
a Cc. Sabin, Glenwood, Iowa, — 
Washe r,”’ sends for $130 wo rth, 
kk. Wing, Ansonia, Conn. 
$24 successively, 


is all we clei for it,’ 


After “proving the 
**Encloses”’ $24, $24, $24, $24, 


| but says “he has not had time to give it 


particular attention.” 
| WE COULD FILL THE COLUMNS OF THIS PAPER 
WITH SUCH EVIDENCE. WILL PEOPLE BUY A 


HUMBUG THE SECOND TIME? 

Phe above is no boastful offer, made only for the sake of 
selling our Washer; but, on the contrary, we mean exact 
ly what we s , and will really give $1, Try for any washing 
machine that ean be proven better than ours before a com- 
petent committee, Any reader who doubts our ability to 
do all we agree, can easily be convinced by referring to 
the Mereantile National Bank of this city, to any express 
company in New York, or to the publisher of this paper. 

SAMPLES PREPAID TO YOUR NEAREST RAIL 

| WAY EXPRESS OFFICE inany part of the United States 
east of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers for $3.50. West 
of that line as follows: In ee a,at Bismarek or Yank- 











| ton, for $3.50; in W “age sen Cheyenne, for $3.50; in 
Idaho, at Franklin City, for $4. 30: in Colorado, at Denver 
| or Pueblo, for $4; in New Mexico, at Santa Fe, for $5; in 


Arizona, at Prescott, for $8.50; in Utah, at Ogden, for $4; 
| in Nevada, 
Orleans, 


atv Le gage ity, for $5; in Louisiana, at New 
or Arkansas, at Little Rock, for $3.50, 
at Corsicana, for $4.50; at Texareana, Denison, 

sd For the Pacifie Coast we will de- 
‘rancisco, Sacramento, Marysville, or 
Our reason for so doing is to indure peo- 
feeling assured that a trial 











for $4, 
ple to investigate this matter, 
will secure an Agent for us, 
Send for a sample, and secnre 
| WILL PAY YOU WELL. 
No article in the world has somuch MONEY IN IT FOR 
AGENTS as this Washer. 
When you order or write mention this paper, 
Address 


San of 


A BUSINESS THA 


of its services.” 
. B. Mack, N.Y +, Office of the Cincinnati Gazette, says: 5 
oy have one in use in my house, and it does admirable | BISSELL MANUFACTUR G C0 
work.’ “5 
Cc. C. Corbett, M. D., New Hope, Ky.— “After trying | . 
sample,” has had $100 Worth, 50 Barclay St., New York. 
+e 


any Washer work- 
AND BLEACH- 

so far as to nse 
We shall prosecute all 


persons against making, selling, or using 
ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER 





1878. 





HOCOLATES, 


Broma, Prepared Cocoa, 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


the test for nearly a century, they 
for their Purity, Nutritive and 
Delicious Qualities. 


Sold by all Leading Druggists. 








